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The Law Against Thistledown 
Gu: Secretary Kellogg a Communist and he 


will show you a ban of some sort. Technically, 
of course, he has a perfect right to keep Mr. 
Saklatvala, troublesome British M. P., from entering 
the United States to attend the sessions of the Inter- 


parliamentary Union in Wash- 
ington. But to exclude. him 
under the fond hope that in 
doing so a blow will be delivered 
at Communism is extremely 
bad logic. For Communism is 
one of those intangibles that 
float across seas and boundaries 
as thistledown floats across 
fences. If soil and climate favor 
its propagation, if there is no 
better crop growing there under decent cultivation, 
the weed.thrives and multiplies. Otherwise, it 
doesn’t. 

This is a highly conservative country in one of its 
most conservative moods. Mr. Saklatvala can do his 
cause no good and this country no harm by coming 
here and saying what he chooses. As a people we 











distrust foreign advices and advisers, and such is our 
present temper that even a home-grown, domesti- 
cated Communist out of New England, like W. Z. 
Foster, can scarcely get a hearing. 

Mr. Kellogg cites against Saklatvala a law passed 
in the outburst of feeling that followed the assassina- 
tion of President McKinley by an anarchist of 
foreign birth and substantially repeated in succeed- 
ing immigration acts. In so far as that law eliminates 
that sort of undesirable settler it is a good, though 
perhaps not highly effective, measure. But Saklatvala 
and McKinley’s assassin, Czolgosz, are men of 
altogether different stamp. The British Communist 
has no intention of settling, and there is not the 
slightest danger of his killing anyone. He, and men 
like him, merely want to say their say to the Ameri- 
can audience and depart. Foreigners, smarting under 
a sense of oppression real or fancied, have been 
doing that ever since the United States grew large 
enough to give American public opinion weight in 
the world of affairs. Jew, Czech, Pole, Hungarian, 
Egyptian, Persian, Boer, Irishman — all have come 
hither with their pleas at one time or another. Who 
cares, now, what any of them thought about the 
institution of private property? But what they said 
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on the politics of their homelands contributed to 
the education of our people and at the same time 
influenced statecraft. 

This will be a settled world, but also a sorry one, 
when governments pull together to silence refractory 
individuals and rebellious groups. Neither states 
nor statesmen are altogether to be trusted to dictate 
the evolution of man on this planet. It is infinitely 
better to accept the risk of minor unsettlements than 
to shut off all interplay of earnest opinion. THE 
INDEPENDENT has less fear of the inroads of Com. 
munism in the United States than it has of political 
stagnation, which is as sorry a fate as can overtake 
a great people approaching the top of its stride. 


Dollars and Cents in.China 


OR three sweltering days and nights in Balti- 

more, experts and near experts thrashed around 
in a vast accumulation of information about China 
in an effort to find some ordered conclusions in 
regard to American policy. Con- 
clusions were reached. Whether 
they were ordered or not re- 
mains to be seen. Certain of 
those present at the conference 
maintained that they were not. 
Others, with like appearances 
of authority, maintained that 
they were. 

The whole matter — business, 
missionary, education — 
simmered down finally to a question of dollars 
and cents. When all of the data were entered 
into the records there still remained the question as 
to how much Americans were willing to risk on the 
altars of abstract justice in China. The question of 
the abandonment of extraterritoriality was con- 
sidered primarily from the point of view of whether 
it would be good for business — religious or eco- 
nomic. The final resolution adopted by a four-fifths 
vote of the conference advocated that America 
assume “vigorous leadership” in the international 
negotiations looking toward the abandonment of 
extraterritoriality and the restoration of customs 
autonomy. This resolution, however, would never 
have had a chance had it not been made plain that 
such action was dictated by “enlightened self- 
interest.” 

Whatever the motives in the matter, it is probably 
important that any agreement could have been 
reached — even a four-fifths agreement. More im- 
portant is the fact that representatives of diverse 
interests for the first time found themselves lined up 
in support of the same principles and for the same 
fundamental reasons. It is quite probable that the 
Johns Hopkins conference will help to bring into 
some sort of understanding the missionary and 
business interests that have been in such constant 











clash abroad. Although the Chinese present must 
have found much to dishearten. them, the genuine 
concern — if a selfish concern — which was indi- 
cated in the future peaceful development of their 


. nation must have proved encouraging. And cer- 


tainly every encouragement that can be summoned 
should be called upon at the present time to allay the 
rising suspicion in China against all of the powers — 
the United States included. 


The Crown Prince of Wisconsin 


UT in Wisconsin it is very generally conceded 
that “Young Bob” La Follette will be elected 
to the Senate. He is thirty-one years old and, as far 
as we know, he is a blameless young man of some 
ability and a good deal of experience in the mechan- 
ics of politics. But, if elected, his choice will be due 
to the fact that he is his father’s son. More fortunate 
than Theodore Roosevelt, Jr., his following is 
localized in a single State; furthermore, it is a follow- 
ing singularly stubborn in fidelity to leadership. 
Provided Young Bob makes enough gestures of in- 
dependence and opposition, provided he carries on 
the tradition of being chronically ag’in the Govern- 
ment, there is no good reason why he should not be 
reélected over and over again. 

Dynasties in this country, however, have a curious 
way of fading out of the picture. About the time 
when Young Bob’s grandchildren begin to defy the 
interests and take up the banner of the downtrodden, 
we expect to see the citizens of Wisconsin turn with a 
loud, glad cry to the leading railroad attorney and 
farm-loan banker of that State and thrust high office 
upon him. Even the Hohenzollerns, that promising 
family, are out of work for the time being. Republics 
—whether in Berlin or Milwaukee — are noto- 
riously ungrateful. 


Bombs and Public Opinion 


OME months ago we expressed surprise that this 
country apparently approved of the revival of 

the Lafayette Escadrille by Americans who were 
enlisting in Morocco for the purpose of hurling 
bombs on Riffian tribesmen. Without holding any 
brief for Abd-el-Krim’s legions, to us this display 
of zeal for adventure not only lacked every element 
of the heroic which accompanies fighting for a great 
cause or principle, but seemed even unsportsman- 
like. It was, therefore, particularly gratifying to us, 
just as we had read that these Americans had 
dropped some nine tons of bombs in five days, to 
learn that Secretary Kellogg likewise viewed their 
activities with distaste. His method of showing 
his displeasure was to dig up an old statute which 
makes it a misdemeanor for an American citizen to 
enlist within the domain of the United States in a 
foreign contingent which is at war with a nation 
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friendly to the United States and applying it to 
these officers. Obviously, it was a far-fetched appli- 
cation; but it is doubtful if more than a gesture was 
intended. As such, the State Department’s warning 
should be effective. Perhaps these Americans will 
continue their service under the Sultan of Morocco 
and drop many more tons of bombs on native tribes- 
men, but at least the United States will have done 
all that it can legally do to dissuade them. 


Hats Off to Turkey 


HESE astonishing Turks of the new régime not 
only insist their people shall look to the West, 
but they even insist that the looking shall be done 
in the Western manner from beneath a hat brim. 
The break began when the Government ordered a 
visor added to the army cap; and, despite protests 
from the religious and strong of eye, civilians have 
now been ordered into fedoras, derbies, and straws. 
Mohammedans have gone visorless because the 
true believer must pray with his head covered and 
still be able to touch the earth with his forehead. To 
these rules the Prophet added another, “Ye shall 
fight with your faces in the sun.” Obedience to this 


law might lose battles; indeed, the traditional poor © 


marksmanship of the Turks may be somewhat due to 
sun i’ the eye; but as long as it kept the soul fit for 
paradise no military leader until Mustapha Kemal 
dared make a concession to common sense in head- 
gear. Old Sultan Mahmud, fundamentalist of a 
century ago, whipped a courtier who so far forgot 
himself as to scan the Bosphorus with his hand 
lifted to his brow as a shield. ; 

Less rigorous Mohammedans than the Turks long 
ago learned to dodge the issue by turning their caps 
backward while praying. Prior to 1830 there was 
enough variety in Turkish headgear to let an adept 
distinguish between professions. But after the mas- 
sacre of the Janizaries, Sultan Mahmud II reformed 
the headgear, decreeing the fez for all save holy men. 
The fez has passed through several styles, from Mah- 
mud’s flat skullcap to the cylinder of the present, 
but always it has been an ugly, uncomfortable, and 
difficult head covering, especially for fighting men in 
a hot, bright climate. Even worse, from the stand- 
point of heat, was the calpac made of astrakhan 
wool and of Tartar origin which became popular 
following the Young Turk Revolt of 1908 and which 
the Kemalists leaders at Angora all wore until they 
took to hats the other day. 

Trees begin to die at the top, but in nationalist 
fashions the order is reversed. By degrees, the 
ancient Ottoman costume has been disappearing 
until only the fez remained. Trousers, coats, and 
shoes have succeeded shulwaur, caftan, and baboosh. 
A collar, often of celluloid, now conceals the Adam’s 
apple of the well-dressed Turk, and the necktie of 
Western convention has replaced the embroidery 


which once marked the Turkish gentleman. The fez 
resisted to the last before going the way of all styles 
not approved in Bond Street. 

Having conquered Turkish dress, the West is on 
its way to capture Turkish thought. The result may 
be a less picturesque world, but a better one. Now 
that the fez and the particularism for which it stood 


~ have been smashed, it is quite possible to believe 


that the old Turkey has passed. If so, one of earth’s 
sorest spots has been cured. A Turkey that pays its 
debts, keeps out of pawn to this great power or that, 
educates its people, and looks upon government as 
something more than a taxgatherer will ease 
greatly the task of keeping peace. The former Sick 
Man of Europe, having left his couch, may over- 
estimate his strength and ask for too much in Mosul 
and elsewhere, but in the long run the world can 
better afford a virile Turkey that plays the game 
according to Western rules than an invalid one not 
strong enough to stand alone and for whose posses- 
sions envious neighbors and jealous powers per- 
petually contend. 


Politics and Postage Stamps 


T is inevitable that administrations should utilize 
the machinery of government to perpetuate 
themselves in office. But when political considera- 
tions dictate the selection of designs for postage 
stamps, it is time to call a halt. Postmaster-General 
New has just refused the request of ‘friends of 
President Wilson that an issue of stamps might 
bear the latter’s features. The excuse given is that 
too many new issues have already been printed. 
Yet among those issues are the Walloon Tercen- 
tenary stamps, the Lexington-Concord stamps and, 
more important, the President Harding stamps. 
Perhaps the fact that President Harding died in 
office, while Wilson was merely mortally stricken, 
furnishes sufficient pretext for selecting the Ohio 
President first. Whatever the reason we do not 
object so much to the honoring of Harding as to the 
refusal to honor Wilson. At best it seems like pretty 
mean partisanship to let the rancors of six years ago 
crop out in such a silly way. 


Another Substitute for Anthracite 


RESIDENT COOLIDGE — as we learn from 
the newspapers— has dared to defy the un- 
written law of the Babbitts and the Mad Hatters 
of America. On September 18, three days after the 
official date for the discard of straw hats, he ap- 
peared on the streets of Washington wearing, along 
with other paraphernalia, “a straw hat with a sober 
black band.” He repeated this astonishing perform- 
ance the following day. It may well be that he will 
continue the practice until snow flies. 
There is no more stupid and no more boring 
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institution than the dictatorship of the proletariat 
expressed in this unwritten sumptuary law. In- 
dependent spirits refuse to be bound by it. Docile 
and meek before other prohibitions, they refuse to 
yield on the one point of their right to wear or not 
to wear a straw hat or a pith helmet or a Panama 
or any other variety of vegetable fedora after 
September 15. Our own economy program has 
long included wearing a straw hat through the period 
of ridicule and abuse up to the moment of intense 
physical discomfort. Around about Christmas time 
we yield to the pressure, not of public opinion, but 
of acute coryza and reluctantly hand over the 
faithful, frazzled headgear to the janitor — as 
another substitute for anthracite. 


The Fight for Air Control 


HUS far, the President’s commission has pro- 

duced little of major interest in the Air Service 
inquiry. General Hines and General Drum have 
seconded the official War Department objection to 
placing military aviation under 
independent control; high naval 
authorities, headed by Secre- 
tary Wilbur, have gone through 
their paces, reiterating their 
emphatic denial that capital 
ships are “obsolete,” and in- 
sisting that air squadrons which 
operate with the Navy must 
be under command of naval 
officers. Only the capable Chief 
of the Army Air Service has championed the cause 
of a separate air force. 

Acting Secretary Davis points with pride to the 
numerous records held by American aviators, and 
in particular to the round-the-world flight, as evi- 
dence that we are not backward in aviation develop- 
ment. While not for a moment calling into question 
the splendid achievement which these feats repre- 
sent, it is doubtful if they prove that our air force 
is strong enough to defend the country in time of 
emergency against an air fleet of superior numbers, 
carefully trained in the business of combat. Since the 
war, too much insistence has been placed upon 
stunts and too little upon the development of an 
efficient body of modern ’planes capable of acting as 
a bulwark of air defense in time of emergency. 

More than any of the other staff officers sum- 
moned by the board, General Patrick should know 
the particular needs of aviation. His record is an 
enviable one; he has never laid himself open by 
propagandist statements to the charges of “‘alarm- 
ist” which Colonel Mitchell has drawn; when he 
asserts that his recommendations to the War De- 
partment have often been ignored or rejected there 
is no reason to suppose that he is actuated by any 
but the most sincere motives of frankness. 





Consistent hampering of air-service development 
has decided General Patrick to advocate such a 
unified department of national defense as has lately 
been suggested by Colonel Mitchell. Grouped under 
a single head, with separate bureau chiefs, Army, 
Navy, and Air Service would be teamed together 
without the hand of either old-line service holding 
the checkrein so tightly that the youngest member 
of the trio could not pull its share of the load. 
Tue INDEPENDENT has long favored such an ar- 
rangement which would give military aviation a 
chance to prove its worth. We are satisfied that 
the present system is retarding a development which 
may place us years behind the other powers in 
defensive and offensive strength. 


Parliamentarians Meet 
| erent eyes will view the report on codi- 


fication of international law as the most signifi- 
cant item on the agenda of the Interparliamentary 
Union which meets this week in Washington. 
Perhaps Senator Borah has played as heavy a réle 
in dirécting interest toward this subject as any 
other individual. For the recalcitrant chairman of 
the Senate Foreign Relations Committee feels that 
the United States should never enter the World 
Court until international law is codified, and he is 
sure to bend his energies toward swaying other 
doubtful Senators to his point of view before Con- 
gress takes a vote on American adherence. 

Two other studies of the Union upon which reports 
are to be made at the present session will come 
in for their share of attention: the fight against 
dangerous drugs and reduction of armaments. Both 
are questions which have a particular appeal to 
Americans. 

This year’s meeting is the first which the Union 
has held in this country since the 1904 conference 
at St. Louis. It has attracted more than ordinary 
attention because the delegates are assembling at 
the invitation, of President. Coolidge. Congress 
appropriated $50,000 to take care of the expenses 
of the representatives from more than thirty coun- 
tries. 

The Interparliamentary Union, while semiofficial 
in character, has gathered an increasing importance 
with the years, largely through its exhaustive studies 
and reports upon subjects of international impor- 
tance. Although its original purpose comprehended 
only an advancement of arbitration between na- 


’ tions, its scope has been expanded in later years 


to include all questions bearing upon internation- 
al accord. For the United States, kept out of 
the League of Nations by difference of policy, 
it affords not only a forum for the expression of 
opinion, but an actual means of coéperation in 
world movements eatin fear of political entan- 
glement. 
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Kicking the League to Strength 


UT of the vicissitudes which have beset the 
League of Nations it now appears possible 
—as the sessions of the Sixth Assembly 
continue— to construct a new plank for the platform 
of those irreconcilables who have been largely re- 
sponsible for the absence of the United States from 
League membership. This plank, moreover, is unique 
because it alone can claim the support of the friends 
of the League. Its basis is found in the contribution 
of the irreconcilables to the League’s development, 
a study of which indicates that the international 
machinery now functioning at Geneva is of better 
construction and operates with greater potential 
certainty than could ever have been the case had the 
little group of “willful” men failed to carry the day 
in the Senate of the United States. 

Theirreconcilables, when they deprived the League 
of the sponsorship of the United States, threw in 
its path almost insurmountable obstacles. But the 
fact that it has been necessary to overcome those 
difficulties has given to the League a measure of 
strength which could scarcely have been attained 
had it depended at every step upon the prestige of 
the United States. In the Sixth Assembly, artificial 
props — the hope of the League’s early days — have 
at last ceased to be a factor so far as its survival is 
concerned. 

American opposition made it necessary to “sell”’ 
the League on its merits in Europe. A similar 
necessity arose in America. Not that the League 
has been “sold” to the American people; far 
from it. But there are indications — even in Gov- 
ernment circles — that such a sale is in progress. 
There was a period in League history when its com- 
munications to the American Department of State 
went unanswered for fear, apparently, that some 
strange contamination might find lodgment in the 
files of our State Department. That period, happily, 
is past. At one time last year seventeen communica- 
tions were received at Geneva from the State De- 
partment. The United States has been officially 
represented at League conferences on opium and the 
traffic in arms. The list of Americans serving, offi- 
cially and unofficially, with the League is imposing. 


MoE important than the fact that official 
friendliness has developed between the United 
States and Geneva is the widespread disposition to 
give America’s blessing to the League “‘as a Euro- 
pean institution.” President Coolidge has expressed 
no uncertain approval for Europe’s efforts to find its 
own way out. Representatives of the Department of 
State have bestowed their semiofficial blessing upon 
the League’s endeavors to unravel the postwar 
European snarl. These developments indicate a 


changed attitude toward the League even though 
they cannot be taken as an expression of approval 
for American membership in the organization. 

In fact, the obstacles which the League has been 
obliged to face have served an educational purpose 
in the United States as in Europe. Lacking the 


‘official indorsement of the Government, friends of 


the League were obliged to convince a skeptical 
public of the value of the League idea — for Europe. 
To further this end an abundance of material has 
been presented to indicate the practical usefulness 
of the Geneva organization. Editorials may have 
blazoned against the League, but the news columns 
—reporting its activities month after month — 
have served as rather effective refutation. However 
opposed the American people may be toward mem- 
bership in the League — and that is a matter of 
speculation — it can be said with some confidence 
that both the fear of the League as a superstate and 
the hostility toward it as an instrument of those who 
sought to enforce an unjust peace are rapidly dis- 
appearing in the United States. 


Ba no development since the Versailles Treaty 
was published is more important and hopeful 
than the revelation that has come of its flexibility. 
The “‘iniquities” of the peace — particularly Upper 
Silesia and the Ruhr — came less as a result of the 
text of the Treaty than of the manner of its applica- 
tion. One of the major counts of the Treaty oppo- 
nents has been its reported injustices toward the 
minorities in Europe. But it is significant that the 
minorities in Europe, despite the suffering through 
which they have been obliged to pass, look to the 
League as the only agency through which their case 
will finally be settled. 

The important fact in this development is that, 
after six years, the peace of Europe will probably be 
secured, not by redrafting the peace treaties, but by 
their reinterpretation. To wait for redrafting would 
involve indefinite delay. The process of reinterpre- 
tation is begun. Despite treaties that, in themselves, 
give little promise of settlement, Europe is actually 
finding its way to peace. And the presence at Geneva 
of the foreign ministers of the nations of Europe 
indicates how definitely that way is being found 
through the machinery set up by the League. 

If the League were to be destroyed, it is altogether 
probable that American aid — official aid — would 
be immediately forthcoming to speed the construc- 
tion of a similar organization. Regardless of how 
long membership is delayed, this fact of American 
friendship toward a League that is a going concern 
is of the utmost importance. Friends of the League 
should give the irreconcilables a vote of thanks. 
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Underwood & Underwood) 


ANDREW W. MELLON 


Secretary of the Treasury who heads the American Debt 
Funding Commission 





(Keystone) 





HeEnrR!I BERENGER 


French Senator who is chairman of his country’s delegation 
to the United States 


Counting the Cost of War | 


French and American Commissioners Meet to Talk Over the Debt 


O* September 16, Joseph 


Caillaux, Finance Minister 
of France, sailed at the head of a 
delegation of eleven on what is 
probably the most important 
mission of his postwar career. 
His task is to arrange with the 
American World War Debt 
Funding Commission for the 
payment of $3,340,000,000 
which France borrowed from 
America during and after the 
war. Should he reach a settle- 
ment satisfactory to Paris, he 
will have gone a long way to 
justify the optimism. of those 
who brought him back from 
political exile to drag his coun- 
try from the slough of financial 
chaos. He will have carried out 
Paris’ prophecy during the dark 
days of 1915: “Clemenceau will 
win the war, Briand will make 
the peace, and Caillaux will pay 
the cost.” 
Even more depends upon 
M. Caillaux’s success here 





(Wide World) 


JOSEPH CAILLAUX 


The French Minister of Finance who will seek to fund 
his country’s debt 


than the American debt settle- 
ment. Winston Churchill, 
British Chancellor of the Ex- 
chequer, has promised that if 
the United States will do like- 
wise, he will fund France’s debt 
to Britain on the extremely len- 
ient basis of two and one half per 
cent. So it is serious business 
that the French Finance Minis- 
ter has. before him. Upon his 
success may well depend the 
stability of the Government 
under which he holds office. 
Not as the “ Miracle Man,” the 
sentimental character which 


Ce ° e 
journalists have built up around 


his personality, will Caillaux 
appear in Washington. He real- 
izes that the men he is to face 
are business men disposed to be 
lenient toward his country, but 
firm in their determination to 
arrange a settlement based upon 
France’s capacity to pay. Al- 
ready he has worked out a pro- 
posal upon definite lines. 


— = — . 
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Glatenasionst 
EmiLe DaESCHNER 
French Ambassador to the United States 


The men who accompany M. Caillaux represent practically 
every political faction in France. Henri Bérenger, chairman of 
the delegation, besides being an eminent student of French 
finance and economics, has been a figure in successive French 
conservative Governments for years. Senator Paul Dupuy is 
editor of the well-known Petit Parisien, a Paris daily with a 
circulaticn of 2,000,000 copies. Of the other two Senators on the 
commission, Ferdinand Chapsal has for many years held posts in 
the Ministries of Finance and of Commerce and Industry, while 
Louis Dausset, economic expert, is at present Reporter of the 
Budget of the Ministry of Finance in the Senate. 

Marquis Pierre de Chambrun, well known in this coun- 
try as a descendant 
of the Marquis de 
Lafayette of Revo- 
lutionary days, is im- 
portant in French 
banking circles. Dep- 
uty Maurice Bokan- 
owski was one of the 
most relentless op- 
ponents of both 
Briand and Mille- 
rand whenthey 
headed French Gov- 
ernments. Vincent 
Auriol, another dep- 
uty, is a member of 
the Liberal-Socialist 
group. He will be 


remembered as the French economic expert at the Paris Peace Conference. 
Lucien Lamoureux is the last of the deputies on the commission. Maurice 
Simon, Controller of the Treasury, André Moreau-Neret, and the Inspector 
of Finance, M. Haquenin, are the remaining members of the delegation. 
Much of the delay which might be occasioned by preliminary 
skirmishes seems to be obviated, and the stage is set for earnest negotiations — 
upon a firm, business foundation. For the present, the sentimental argument 
in favor of lenient terms seems to have been left out of the consideration. (Keystone) 
Critics on both sides of the water are holding their fire until the actual SENATOR Paut Dupuy 
terms are announced and the way seems to have been prepared for an ar- ‘ree wilt bay alan he edie ony” 
rangement satisfactory both to Paris and to Washington. 


(Bain News Service) 
SECRETARY HERBERT HOOVER 


(Keystone) 


(Keystone) 


SECRETARY FRANK B. KELLOGG SENATOR REED SMOOT 


MEMBERS OF THE AMERICAN COMMISSION 
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Politics and Prohibition Enforcement 
Robert B. Smith 


ENATOR “SUN- 
NY JIM” WAT- 
SON was right — 
you can’t keep politics 
out of prohibition or pro- 
hibition out of politics. 


They are inseparable. 


When General Andrews took charge of pro- 
hibition enforcement, he announced that politics 
would be removed from his department. Mr. 
Smith, Washington correspondent of the Phila- 
delphia ‘‘ Public Ledger,” 
culties which the new dry chief has encountered. 


the general was no match 
for the shifty masters of 
political intrigue. Their 
methods were too 
stealthy; they were out 
of his-reach before he 
could strike back. They 


screened their move- 


describes some diffi- 





The venerable pie coun- 





ter is firmly fastened and 
the ancient plum tree is indeed deeply rooted. 

Such is the inevitable verdict after analyzing the 
results of General Andrews’ efforts to reorganize 
~ Federal.prohibition enforcement on an efficient and 
nonpolitical basis. The new broom did not sweep 
clean; the job holders of the old régime are still in 
office, and there they likely will stay. 

Four months ago, General Andrews, a hard- 
hitting military man with an enviable overseas war 
record, arrived in Washington to supersede Maj. 
Roy A. Haynes as commander in chief of the Federal 
dry army that for five years, with questionable 
success, had been struggling to make prohibition 


prohibit. A new era in prohibition enforcement was . 


about to begin. Announcement was made that Gen- 
eral Andrews would reorganize the prohibition unit 
from top to bottom, drive out the political hench- 
men, install tried business executives in the key 
positions, and give the Volstead Act a real test. 

The advance notices of General Andrews’ inten- 
tions made the politicians laugh. They thought at 
first he was joking, but they soon discovered that he 
was thoroughly in earnest and that prompt and 
concerted action on their part would be necessary to 
save their precious patronage. There ensued, then, 
beneath the surface, one of the most interesting 
political battles Washington has ever witnessed. 
The din of combat was so muffled that the country 
scarcely heard it, but the participants probably 
never fought a more stubborn conflict. 

As General Andrews sharpened his axe to cut out 
the rotting and dead timber in the prohibition unit, 
the politicians whetted their scalping knives for the 
day when the general’s nomination would come 
before the Senate for confirmation next winter. The 
general was not a man to be intimidated by threats 
against his political life, but unfortunately, West 
Point training does not include a course in practical 
politics. That the politicians outwitted him and 
defeated him in the end can hardly be put down to 
his discredit. Barbed-wire entanglements may be 
battered down by artillery fire, but the labyrinthian 
ways of Capitol Hill are too devious for a straight- 
forward, honest, American soldier. 

As the conflict progressed, it became obvious that 


ments so well, in fact, 
that it took him a long time to discover that the 
politicians were intriguing against him, and he was 
resentful when newspaper correspondents sent out 
dispatches describing the political pressure that was 
being exerted to frustrate his plans. 

As the first step in the organization, General 
Andrews decided to abolish all the old enforcement 
areas mapped along political lines and redivide the 
nation into twenty-four new districts, each to be 
headed by a first-class administrator who would be 
held directly responsible for conditions within his 
territory. He worked out a plan that was said to be 
the last word in efficiency. It was given to the public 
as a finished product. It was designed, not only to 
promote better administration, but also to cut down 
the number of job holders so that funds might be 
available for the employment of a more capable 
class of enforcement officials. There was the pinch 
with the politicians. They pounced upon it with fury. 


tix former secretary to President Coolidge, 
C. Bascom Slemp, one of the chief patronage 
distributors south of the Mason and Dixon line, 
was in the vanguard of the assault. He hastened to 
Washington from his home in Big Stone Gap. His 
native State of Virginia was to be joined with Mary- 
land with headquarters at Baltimore. That would 
mean either that Mr. Slemp would be compelled to 
divide the prohibition patronage with the Maryland 
politicians or be shut out of the distribution entirely. 
But Mr. Slemp had no thought of giving way easily. . 
He is a suave and resourceful manipulator who 
usually gets what he is after in politics. That was why 
he was picked by Mr. Coolidge as his secretary when 
the President needed an astute and tactful /iaison 
officer between the White House and Capitol Hill. 
Senator Watson looked over the new prohibi- 
tion map. One glance was enough for him. He dis- 
cerned that his State, Indiana, was to be united with 
Michigan with headquarters at Detroit. The ar- 
rangement didn’t suit Mr. Watson at all. He saw 
it weakening his prestige and strengthening his 
enemies in next year’s Senatorial fight in which 
Watson must stand for reélection. He landed in 
Washington in one jump, ready to fight shoulder to 
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shoulder with his comrade in arms, Bascom Slemp, 
in defense of the plum tree. 

The next to arrive on the scene was David H. 
Blair, the amiable Republican boss of North Car- 
olina who is also internal revenue commissioner. He 
was absent because of illness when General Andrews’ 
rearrangement of the districts was announced. 
When he returned to Washington he found that 
North Carolina had been merged into another 
district and that the headquarters would be way 
down South in Atlanta. Mr. Blair does not believe in 
wasting good Federal patronage on infertile soil. 
What good does it do, he asked, to hand a lot of nice 
Federal jobs over to a hidebound Democratic town 
like Atlanta? Democrats mean little to Mr. Blair. 

Here were three practical 
men to be reckoned with — 
Slemp, Watson, and Blair, past 
masters in the arts and artifices 
of up-to-date politics. They 
had allies, but their handiwork 
stood out in bold relief when 
final results were surveyed. 

After about two weeks, Gen- 
eral Andrews’ plan was re- 
drafted. This is not to deny 
that the changes were not 

“in the interest of efficiency,” 
as the official Treasury State- 
ment put it, but here is what 
happened: 

Mr. Slemp’s bailiwick was 
withdrawn from the Maryland 
district. An entirely new en- 
forcement area was established. 
Virginia was united with West 
Virginia. And then to carry out : 
the scheme to the letter of Mr. Keystone) 
Slemp’s desires, announcement 
was made that the headquar- 
ters would be established at Roanoke, Virginia, as 
close to Big Stone Gap as they could be conveniently 
located. 

Every dictate of practical business administration, 
of course, urged the retention of Detroit as a re- 
gional headquarters. Detroit, because of its prox- 


imity to the border, admittedly furnishes one of the. 


hardest problems of Federal prohibition enforce- 
ment. It is ranked as one of the main ports of entry 
for the bootleg trade. In addition, the city seems to 
be saturated with a genuinely hostile local sentiment 
toward prohibition. But “in the interest of effi- 
ciency,” Michigan was taken out of the district with 
Indiana and merged with Ohio. The headquarters, it 
was announced, would be located, not at Detroit, 
but several hundred miles away at Columbus, the 
eradle of the Anti-Saloon League. Indiana, in 
accordance with the wishes of Mr. Watson, was 
joined with the Illinois district in an arrangement 





SENATOR “SUNNY JIM”? WATSON 


which, while it may not enhance Watson’s prestige 
greatly, likewise lends no additional power to his 
political enemies headed by Postmaster-General 
New. Mr. Watson was elated. 

Mr. Blair found no necessity for changing the 
geographical limits of his district as outlined in 


‘the original Andrews’ plan, but he pointed out the 


desirable results which might be accomplished by 
establishing the headquarters at Charlotte, North 
Carolina, in the heart of his own stronghold, instead 
of Atlanta. The wisdom of this “in the interest of 
efficiency” was apparent at once, and the change 
was made accordingly. 

These are the outstanding features of the first 
battle between politics and efficiency. Perhaps 
enforcement will be no worse 
off because of the changes made 
at the behest of Messrs. Slemp, 
Watson, and Blair. Perhaps it 
will be improved. But the 
incidents enumerated furnish 
rather convincing proof of the 
difficulties of putting prohibi- 
tion on a nonpolitical basis. 

Then came the second phase 
of the reorganization. It had to 
do with the selection of new 
personnel to take command of 
the prohibition forces in the 
various enforcement areas. 
Word went out that virtually 
the entire Haynes organization 
would be wiped out. Major 
Haynes himself was all but 
invited to resign by an order 
stripping him of every shred of 
his authority. The axe was to 
fall right and left upon his 
subordinates. Hundred thou- 
sand dollar a year business 
executives, responding to appeals to “help enforce 
the laws,” were to sacrifice patriotically their time 
and replace the henchmen who have held the key 
positions in the past. Army officers were to be called 
out of retirement to take command of divisions in 
the new conquest of the domain of King Alcohol. 


HE politicians rallied again; this time power- 

fully reénforced. The Anti-Saloon League, a 
powerful influence in the distribution of prohibition 
patronage ever since the enactment of the Volstead 
Act, saw its prestige menaced. The old prohibition 
enforcement personnel, from Haynes down, was 
composed chiefly of its own favorites. The league for 
six years was accustomed to havings its recommen- 
dations interpreted as command. It could not sit 
idly by and watch its own men mowed down by the 
scythe of reorganization in the hands of newcomers 
whose policies and motives it frankly questioned. 
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The league put out a blast, signed by all its 
principal officers, in which it said in effect that pro- 
hibition could have no final test “unless it was in the 
hands of its friends.” The league, politically, is a 
power not to be scorned. Allied with those politi- 
cians who find it more advantageous at the moment 
to be dry than wet, it is still more formidable. 

General Andrews’ grim determination began to 
sag. That shrewd financier, Andrew W. Mellon, who 
has recently become an apt pupil in politics, came 
back to town after a long vacation and blandly re- 
marked that “the new arrangement must be har- 
monious politically.” He added in the same breath 
that he was backing General Andrews to the limit, 
but everybody knew what he meant. 

General Andrews summoned all the dry officials 
from the Atlantic to the Pacific and from the Gulf 
to the Lakes to Washington to interview them 
personally. The greatest conclave of Federal pro- 
hibition workers in the history of Washington took 
place. All day long they passed in review before the 
great white czar of prohibition seated behind his 
broad, glass-topped desk in the Treasury Depart- 
ment. The general’s house-cleaning zeal began to 
abate. He admitted it himself. As he gave them 
“the once over” and surveyed the obstacles of 
getting better men, he came to a realization that ina 
political government there must be compromises. 


It can’t be run like an army or a business estab- 
lishment. Business executives to whom appeals 
were sent failed to exhibit sufficient enthusiasm for 
prohibition enforcement to give up their $100,000 
a year to become divisional administrators. Army 
officers likewise seemed to prefer retirement. 


FTER many delays, the list of new administra- 
tors was announced. It showed that out of 
the twenty-four, nineteen were hold-overs from the 
old régime. Other principal officials of the Haynes 
organization who could not be given administrator 
jobs, it was said, would not be fired, but would be 
placed in other positions if they cared to stay. 
As.for Major Haynes, stripped of all his authority, 
he clung tenaciously to the Federal pay roll for 
several days, and then he, too, climbed back up the 
ladder to take rank as.“ Andrews’ right-hand man.”’ 
So endeth the first chapter in the drive to oust 
politics from prohibition. Again it must be empha- 
sized that the writer is not attempting to say that 
because of the happenings recorded here prohibition 
will be better or worse enforced. This chronicle is 
intended simply to set down what did occur and 
what always results when crusaders, in the name of 


_ efficiency, come to Washington to tear out the pie 


counter. Senator Watson’s remark recurs — it can’t 
be done. . 


What Can We Do with Chinar 


HE immediate 
causes of the 
present turmoil 


in China are familiar: the 
shooting of unruly mobs 
in Shanghai, Hankow, 
Canton, and elsewhere, 
but they in themselves 
are but incidents of minor 
importance except in so 
far as they have served 
as the spark which has 
brought into high flame 
the accumulated tinder 
of years. For during the 
past few decades 
Western educational ideas 
have taught the young 
Chinese to look upon his 


By Henry Walsworth Kinney 








A stream of banners borne by youths, some 
of them mere children, stretching as far as the 
eye could see along the great Hatamen road 
which traverses Peking; speeches, protests, 
threatening cries—so the great capital of 
China saw the aftermath of the Shanghai riots. 
Past the Foreign Office to the Legation quarter 
the procession wound its way. Then more 
speeches, protests, shouts— but no _ shots. 
Afterwards a stream of diplomatic notes and 
now the promise of conferences, one late this 
month and one in December. Will China be 
satisfied with the results? Mr. Kinney, Peking 
correspondent of the Philadelphia Public 
Ledger, answers the question by outlining, 
in the present article, the grievances which 

China has stored up against the powers. 








themselves. The “British 
attitude”’ is resented be- 
cause the British Hold the 
most concessions and pre- 
dominate generally, 
though other nationals, 
including Americans, 
have often adopted the 
attitude of arrogance 
which expresses itself in 
regarding the Chinese as 


inferior beings, animals 


almost, to be disregarded 
and kicked about. 

The educated Chinese 
resents this. He has 


learned about the equal- 


ity of races. Bertrand 
Russell, Tagore, his own 


country through modern eyes; have made him 
see all too clearly that the foreigner occupies a 
position which the Chinese may not attain; that, in 
fact, he commands a position above the Chinese 


Dr. Sun Yat-sen have told him of his rights, and 
foreign statesmen have preached resoundingly 
about the “great Chinese people.” He naturally 
resents the arrogance of the foreigner and, besides 
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the complaints which they are entirely justified in 
making, has come to adopt the convenient attitude 
of blaming on the foreigner, not only the faults 
which are justly his, but also the manifold evils for 
which only the decadence of the Chinese people, 
its weakness, veniality, and degeneracy; is to be 
blamed. 

Until quite recently, however, all this dissatisfac- 
tion was vague and almost entirely inarticulate. 
It was the Russians who gave it voice. It has been 
common to attribute the present chaos entirely to 
Soviet activities. This is wrong; the unrest existed 
before the Soviet established its embassy in Peking. 
The Russians merely took advantage thereof to 
direct it against their enemies, the capitalistic 
nations, particularly Great Britain and Japan. 
Russian money has been used in large amounts. 
Students admit being paid by Soviet agents to fo- 
ment trouble, and Chinese teachers in universities, 
even in those supported by American funds, are 
guests of M. Karakhan, the clever Soviet ambassa- 
dor in Peking. But, as M. Karakhan says with a 
great degree of truth, the “imperialistic powers” 
themselves supply the material by their attitude and 
actions; all he does is to take advantage of it. 
He diagnoses China’s troubles to the Chinese; he 
tells them that the dominance of the powers holds 
China down. He makes them believe that all China’s 
ills are caused by extraterritoriality and other 
treaty privileges, and he supplies the watchwords 
which one sees written on the banners and hears 
shouted by the paraders, “Down with the treaties,” 
“Return to China her concessions,” “‘Down with 
the powers.” 

The Soviet could not have succeeded in bringing 
about this almost nation-wide movement had not 
the ground been receptive. The student element was 
ready because it had learned to compare the weak- 
ness of China with the strength of foreign nations. 
But, besides the students, labor has been prominent 
in the recent disturbances, and of the two it is the 
more dangerous because, in its ignorance, it is not 
restrained by such considerations of propriety as 
have been instilled in the students. The laboring 
class is the one class of Chinese besides the students 
which has come into fairly intimate contact with 
foreigners, and this contact has not been fortunate. 


UCH ado has been made about the conditions 

in the factories in Shanghai and elsewhere; 

the long hours, child workers, and the like, but these 
mean nothing to the Chinese who in their own 
workshops and factories are even worse off. It is the 
supercilious superiority of the foreign bosses which 
has built up the long smoldering resentment now 
burst into flame. The Chinese workmen hated their 
foreign employers, and the students, prompted 
largely by Soviet propagandists, found it easy to 
lead them against the “oppressors.” 








The leading part taken by the students is easily 
explained. In the first place, they form one of the 
few collective bodies in China, and they were the 
best material for Soviet propaganda. Secondly, they 
have, more than any other class, been in a position 
to appreciate the humiliating position of China as 
compared with other nations. Finally, being young 
and enthusiastic, they enjoy their réle as saviors of 
their country and the sense of power which they 
wield, causing even the Government to grant them 
attention. 


Db gener the month of June and part of July, 
the demonstrations continued in North and 
Central China, the Hongkong and Canton phase 
being virtually one of its own — there were strikes, 
boycotts of British and Japanese goods, proclama- 
tions, demands, every possible sort of manifestation. 
Funds were collected for the Shanghai strikers, the 
students virtually forcing contributions. Then, 
gradually, a reaction appeared. The frugal Chinese 
did not relish making payments. It was discovered 
that much of the funds evaporated in “squeeze,” 
and that the strikers made extravagant demands for 
money. Many of the committees resigned in disgust. 

The entire movement was never popular with 
the responsible classes. The merchants disliked it 
because it interfered with trade and caused them 
losses. They objected to the boycott and refused to 
keep their shops closed. There is practically no 
intelligentsia in China, the old-time class of savants 
and scholars being almost extinct and entirely 
negligible. The Government, mainly the puppet of 
Chang Tso-lin who was not favorable toward the 
movement, regarded the student activities as a 
nuisance. The Foreign Office, fearing the students, 
sent forth a series of “‘strong” notes to the “in- 
terested powers” so strong that had they been sent 
by a “real” nation they would have caused quick 
resentment, but in this case the foreign diplomats 
knew that they were intended mainly for home 
consumption, and no great notice was paid to them. 
So the month of June was taken up with diplomatic 
notes which meant little. The student collections 
failed; it became too hot to parade and impossible 
to maintain fever-heated excitement forever about 
the massacres which were, after all, “old stuff” in 
China. As far as the original apparent causes of the 
movement were concerned, interest was dead. 

But the broader movement which originated only 
ostensibly from the incidents at Shanghai and Han- 
kow remains. The vast significance of the last few 
months is that the feeling which was confined in the 
past to relatively few and was entirely ill-defined 
has now become extremely definite and has spread 
virtually throughout the Chinese people. This does 
not mean that the masses generally understand it 
or have any personal grievance. Most of them have 
no contact with foreigners, and the intricacies of 
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diplomacy are as incomprehensible to them as the 
Einstein theory. But popular phrases have been 
coined, largely through the smooth agencies of the 
Soviet, and the population, having now been taught 
that all is due to the “imperialism” of the for- 
eigners, crys for the abandonment of the “unequal 
treaties.” 

Much has been said by optimists of the whole- 
someness of this evidence of a nationalistic spirit in 
China, based on the fact that this is the first time 
within the memory of man when the Chinese people 
have acted in unison. It must 
be considered, however, that this 
united action was brought about 
almost entirely through a single 
class — the ‘students — and fur- 
ther, that it has been successful 
only in so far as it was destruc- 
tive. The moment it essayed 
constructive action, it failed in- 
stantly. The one accomplishment 
of the student movement has 
been to make foreign nations 
realize that the time of the “gun- 
boat policy” is past; that some- 
thing must be done to appease 
China. 

When the war of the fall of 1924 
placed Tuan Chi-jui at the osten- 
sible head of the Provisional 
Government in Peking, the prin- 
cipal figures in China were Feng 
Yu-hsiang, known as the “Chris- 
tian General,” and Chang Tso-lin, 
the Manchurian war lord. Feng 
holds the vast, but almost un- 
developed, territory northwest of Peking and has 
some influence in Honan. Chang, the better strategist, 
has contrived to place under his influence all the coast 
provinces as far south as Shanghai. He holds all the 
arsenals worth while in China and can prevent 
munitions coming to Feng from overseas. Being the 
more powerful, he has made Tuan Chi-jui his pup- 
pet. In the south, the Kuomintang, the party of the 
late Dr. Sun Yat-sen — almost entirely communistic 
and now largely anti-Christian — holds Canton and 


the surrounding territory. 


(Keystone) 


j -~ Christianity of Feng is rapidly becoming a 
doubtful quantity. No doubt it has contributed 
largely toward making his troops the best disciplined 
in China — though that is fairly faint praise — and, 
as long as Christianity seemed a valuable asset in 
so far as-it attracted foreign sympathy at a time 
when he wanted it, Feng, a Chinese Barnum in his 
appreciation of publicity, played it to its fullest 
value. But various circumstances served to place 
him, no matter what his personal inclinations may 
have been, with the anti-Christian elements. First 





GEN. FENG YU-HSIANG 


“‘T have mounted my horse and have 
my rifle in hand” 


of all, the communistic Kuomintang, seeking a 
leader in place of Dr. Sun, sought to ally itself with 
him, and this alliance is now virtually a fait accompli. 
Then, when he could’obtain no arms and munitions 
elsewhere, the Soviet supplied him via the Gobi 
Desert, forcing him into friendly relations with the 
Russians. Finally, when the present turmoil made 
the foreigner unpopular, Feng decided that he might 
offset by political means the strategic advantage 
which Chang had gained over him. 

It seemed goodpolicy to Feng to espouse whole- 
heartedly the cause which the 
students and other agitators had 
caused to become so popular. He 
issued a challenge to Great 
Britain. He would, he declared in 
various manifestos, fight the im- 
perialist Briton. “I havemounted 
my horse and have my rifle in 
hand,” he announced. Similar 
picturesque language has been 
heard from various other Chinese 
militarists. It may be noted, in- 
cidentally, that the further they 
are from the coast, the stronger 
is theirlanguage. Thus Feng, safe 
in Kalgan, might vociferously 
twist the British lion’s tail, while 
his rival, Chang Tso-lin, holding 

_ the coast provinces, could hardly 
do so even had he been so in- 
clined. The situation gave Feng 
an opportunity to set himself up 
as the savior of China against 
the foreigner and to draw atten- 
tion to the contrast between 

himself and Chang Tso-lin who became, by: in- 
nuendo, the friend of the foreigner. 

It is quite possible that Feng remains a sincere 
Christian after his fashion, but he has declared 
against the imported brand which he has come to 
regard as one of the many phases of foreign intrusion. 
The Christian general wishes to maintain his religion, 
but he desires to nationalize it, to free it from for- 
eign domination. He still wishes to receive the boun- 
tiful financial support coming to China’s mission 
movements, but he wants it to be turned over 
gradually to Chinese workers in order to effect 
Chinese Christian autonomy. 

Some time ago, Chang declared open war on the 
Kuomintang, and bitter friction has for some time 
past existed between him and the Soviet which, 
through the Chinese Eastern Railway, is constantly 
trying to fasten tenuous tentacles on Manchuria. 
The friendship between Chang and Japan has been 
exaggerated — there is little love lost between them 
— but Manchuria is a buffer state between Japan 
and Russia and, owing to his ardent antagonism to 
communism, Chang must (Continued on page 400) 
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Overcoming the Anthracite Habit 
By H. C. Lodge 


HEN President John L. Lewis of the 
W United Mine Workers called a strike in 
the anthracite fields on September 1, he 
put squarely up to the American people a problem 
which may change the whole scheme of heating in 
several million American homes. Twenty million 
tons of anthracite are consumed in the country 
yearly; it is estimated that but one quarter of that 
amount is above ground at present. If the strike 
continues, anthracite users must seek substitutes 
for the fuel to which they are accustomed. 


are egg, stove, and nut bituminous. In them, the 
former anthracite user will find the nearest approxi- 
mation to the fuel he is accustomed to burning. 
These coals have a high heat value, a low percentage 
of inert matter, and are quick in their response to 
change of drafts. They are by far the most suitable 
for hot air, hot water, and other types of domestic 
plants. “Domestic bituminous,” containing lumps 
to the extent of fifty per cent of its content, is a 
second choice while the third is ‘“run-of-mine,” 
only twenty per cent of which is in lumps. 


On the face of it — to the man who has filled his 


bins for years with anthracite 
and thinks of it as the only suit- 
able fuel for his heater — the 
problem seems an ominous one. 
Actually, if he will take the 
small amount of time and trouble 
necessary to inquire into the 
use of the most convenient 
substitute, he will doubtless find 
his house heated as well by 
bituminous as by anthracite with 
the added advantage that the 
former will do it somewhat more 
cheaply. 

Of all the substitutes for an- 
thracite, coke is undoubtedly 
the best, but its bulkiness and the 
momentary difficulty of obtain- 
ing it outweigh its advantages 





The Editors are heartily in 
sympathy with the Adminis- 
tration’s policy of urging sub- 
stitutes to take the place of 
hard coal as a domestic. fuel. 
The accompanying article ex- 
plains how easily householders 
may effect the change from 
anthracite to bituminous. In 
order to codperate as fully as 
possible, THE INDEPENDENT 
will send more detailed in- 
formation to any of its read- 
ers. In writing, please state 
the kind of heating plant now 
being used. Address the Fuel 
Editor, The Independent, 10 
Arlington Street, Boston, 


The great myth that bituminous is an extremely 


dirty fuel undoubtedly originated 
with those who have attempted 
to burn it without taking the 
trouble to find out just how it 
should be done. It is true that 
bituminous is a more dusty fuel 
than anthracite and that dust 
is liable to arise as the coal is 
shoveled out, but this annoyance 
may be largely taken care of by 
sprinkling the top of the bin with 
water. Besides preventing the 
dust from rising, it makes for 
better combustion when the coal 
is fired since the gases are not 
thrown off so rapidly. 

Now, as to economies in heat 
value and in cost. In general, the 
following tables apply: 


over smokeless bituminous which 





Massachusetts. 


I ton smokeless bituminous 








is an easy second choice. Highly 
volatile bituminous, whose great 
faults of being smoky and dirty have unfortunately 
been often erroneously ascribed to all soft coals, is 
‘ the final possibility. But as yet, there is no need to 
think of that. 

Anthracite has for years been the approved coal 
in some sections of the country — notably, New 
England — because it is most nearly foolproof. 
It is slow burning, it will not overheat the house, 
and it makes a great deal of attention to checking 
drafts unnecessary. Aside from these advantages, 
on the debit side it may be observed that it is far 
more expensive than bituminous and that its heat 
_ value — provided both types of fuel are used to their 
greatest efficiency — is not so great. 

The popularity of bituminous over the greater 
part of the United States may be ascribed to the 
success of householders in using it without any of 
the disadvantages so often attributed to it. Of the 
different varieties, those most to be recommended 


equals 114 tons of anthracite 
1 ton smokeless bituminous 
equals 114 tons coke 
1 ton smokeless bituminous equals 106.6 gallons 


(2% of a ton) oil 


Anthracite $16,per ton 
“by-product” coke 13 per ton 
“Gas”’ coke II per ton 
Bituminous 
egg, stove, and nut $10.50-$12.50 per ton 
domestic 8.50 per ton 
run-of-mine 7.00 per ton 


In the past few years, oil as a home-heating fuel 
has been coming to greater prominence. It has a 
high heat value and requires small storage space, 
but its disadvantages from the .standpoint of 
economy are such that it has been termed by John 
Hays Hammond, former chairman of the Federal 
Coal Commission, a “luxury fuel.” Assuming that 
106.6 gallons of oil are equal to one ton of bitumi- 
nous, oil would cost $16 a (Continued on page 400) 
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A PAINTER GAINS IMMORTALITY 
John Singer Sargent Takes His Place with the Old Masters 


With the death of John Singer Sargent, April 15, 
1925, the world lost the most versatile and cosmopoli- 
tan artist of the present day. He was recognized and 
acclaimed in England, the country where he chose to 
live; on the Continent, where he was born and received 
his training; and in America, the country of his descent 
and citizenship. The National Gallery in London has 
devoted a whole room to his work alone; his pictures 
were hung in the Luxembourg when France still passed 
over the merits of some of her own best artists; many 
of his best designs and decorations are now in Boston, 
the city of his ancestors. 

Sargent expressed his art in every medium — in 
portraits, landscapes, and murals, in oils and in water 
colors — with a versatility achieved by no other 
modern artist. The popularity of his work was proved 
at Christie’s in London where, on July 27, 1925, the 
paintings which he had kept in his studio were sold at 
auction. The prices these brought were fabulous, de- 
spite the fact that his best works were by no means 


(Copyright Thomas E. Marr) 
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among them. Three hundred and twenty pictures were 
included in this sale; of these, besides the eighty-odd 
works of other artists which Sargent had collected, 
the largest number were scenes painted on his travels, 
scenes whose diversity showed the extent of. his 
wanderings— paintings of Jerusalem, Egypt, Majorca, 
Spain, and Italy, of England, and the coast of Maine. 
There were a few portraits, notably one of Monet, 
and the portrait studies for the picture of “Some 
General Officers of the Great War,” now hanging in 
the National Portrait Gallery. The whole collection of 
pictures sold for a sum just under $1,000,000. 

Many of the less important pictures sold at this auc- 
tion for £3,000 or £4,000 each. Some brought as much 
as $30,000. The highest price paid was for the picture 
of ‘San Vigilio: A boat with golden sail,” which was 
bought by Gov. Alvan T. Fuller of Massachusetts for 
$35,000. If the price of a picture is an index of the 
painter’s reputation, Sargent already ranks with the 
old masters. 


(From a hitherto unpublished print) 
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A SIDE CANAL, VENICE 
SOLD AT CHRISTIE'S AUCTION FOR ABOUT $24,150 


SAN VIGILIO: A BOAT 
WITH GOLDEN SAIL 


SOLD AT CHRISTIE’S AUCTION 
FOR $35,000 
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THE SIMPLON: CHALETS 
IN A VALLEY 


SOLD AT CHRISTIE’S AUCTION 
FOR ABOUT $22,050 








: AT TorrE GALLI, FLORENCE: LADIES IN A GARDEN 
Sop AT CHRISTIE’S AUCTION FOR $33.000 
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BEATRICE GOELET 


SARGENT’S PAINTING HAS’ BEEN 
LIKENED TO VELASQUEZ, WHOSE WORKS 
HE STUDIED IN HIS EARLY YEARS, AND 
WHOM HE GREATLY ADMIRED. THIS 
PICTURE SHOWS THE INFLUENCE THAT 
THE OLD MASTER HAD ON HIM 
THROUGHOUT ALL HIS PORTRAIT WORK 


CARMENCITA 
LuxEMBOURG MusEUM 


No MATTER HOW GREAT A PAINTER 
MAY BE CONSIDERED DURING HIS LIFE- 
TIME, HIS WORK CANNOT BE HUNG 
IN THE LOUVRE UNTIL TEN YEARS 
AFTER HIS DEATH. THE CARMENCITA 
WILL SURELY TAKE ITS PLACE IN THE 
LouvRE AFTER THE PROBATION TIME 
IN THE LUXEMBOURG IS OVER 





(Copyright by Robert W. Goelet) 
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A New Era in Travel 


By Helen Woodbury 


™ OU won’t like it. 
You'll be herded 
in with a lot of 


undesirable aliens. You'll 
be hot and crowded. Your 
food will be awful. You 
won’t know an hour of 
decent comfort on your 


round trip. The new 


Sixty thousand college boys and girls visited Europe 
last summer, spending less than $200 each for their 
“tourist” third class has opened 
undreamed-of travel possibilities for moderate purses. 
The author, who has made the trip during the summer 
of 1925, dispels the old horrors which “‘ steerage”’ 


cleanliness and good, 
wholesome food.” 

So the “college” or 
“‘tourist’’ cabin came 
into operation. That was 
in 1924. This year, the 
second year of its opera- 
tion, about 60,000 people 


recalls. 





whole voyage.” 

Many of us who traveled to Europe this summer 
in the “student specials” or “tourist” cabins re- 
member — with a smile now — such remarks as 
these that were made by well-meaning, but unin- 
formed, friends. And many a parent remembers his 
horror and incredulity when his Vassar Mary and 
Harvard John came home with the news last June 
that they wanted to go to Europe steerage. All their 
college friends were going that way. 

For so long the word “steerage” has been as- 
sociated in our minds with hordes of aliens crowded 
down somewhere in the bowels of a ship, tiers of 
steel bunks, mattressed with gunny sack, wretched 
food, no service, and scant opportunity for personal 
cleanliness or decent privacy — small wonder that 
parents and friends were horrified. But that was 
because they did not know that the old “‘steerage” 
has passed forever. No more do our big liners ply 
daily into our harbors with their lower decks crowded 
with foreigners coming to the “Land of Promise.” 
Our new quota laws have put a stop to this. 

“The immigration laws have shrunk our immi- 
grant traffic to almost nothing,” explains an official 
of one of our largest steamship lines. “This loss 
made a serious deficit on our books. We used to rely 
upon one third of our revenue coming from this 
type of passage.” 

It was a valuable revenue, too, for the immigrant 
gave much higher profit to the steamship companies 
than the first-class passenger. He not only demanded 
little service.for his money, but he came in fairly 
even numbers throughout the year, while the first 
and second-class passenger could be relied upon only 
during the summer vacation months. | 

It remained for a Cornell undergraduate, Burke 
D. Adams, to hit upon a happy solution that would 
liquidate the deficit upon the books of the steamship 
companies. At the same time this solution looks as 
if it is going to revolutionize European travel. 

“Why don’t you segregate the typical foreigner,” 
said young Adams. “Then reserve the entire third 
cabin for college students, teachers, ministers, and 
the thousands of Americans who would go abroad 
gladly if they knew they could go for a moderate 
price. And for this price you could assure them 


went to Europe in this 
new and cheap way. Today, most of them are home 
again brimful of happy memories and enthusiastic 
over every detail of their voyage. 

A few are disappointed, bitingly so. These are the 
unreasonable people who paid the modest price of 
$150 to $180 that the round trip in the tourist 
cabin costs and expected the luxuries of the first 
cabin: rolls and coffee served in bed every morning, 
a private bath, a chance to show off a trunkful of 
elaborate evening clothes. Of course, these people 
were disappointed. In the tourist cabin one travels 
without fuss and feathers. 

The thing that everyone is the most afraid of is 
“herding.” I confess I shared this horror, too. As 
soon as we had crossed the gangway in New York, 
we made it our business to find out about this. We 
found we had an outside cabin with four berths and 
two good-sized portholes. We peeked at the bed 
linen. It was clean and of good quality. Like Goldi- 
locks in the house of the three bears, we tried the 
beds in turn and found them all comfortable. 


HERE were two basins with running water, a 

mirror, hooks for clothes, and room for our 
toilet articles. We found the extra berth was not to 
be occupied so we made it into a kind of living-room 
table with our books and magazines upon it and our 
fruit and candy. We hung up our frocks. In fifteen 
minutes we felt comfortable and at home in our 
stateroom. Then we found our bath steward and 
arranged a bath hour to suit our convenience. After 
that we were ready for an exploration trip. As we 
were going on one of the ships that have been re- 
served exclusively for the tourist cabin passengers 
we found we had the run of the entire ship from 
hurricane deck to dining saloon. Deck chairs were 
rented for one dollar and steamer rugs for the same 
price — the only “extras” of the voyage. 

Then we explored the rest of the ship. We found 
deck promenades amply wide. There was a pleasant 
social room on the upper deck with card tables and 
easy-chairs. At the other end of the upper deck there 
was a comfortable smoking lounge. Below there 
was a library and writing room, and below that was 
the dining saloon with tables set with linen and 
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silver. In the middle of this saloon was a place for 

the dancing that always took place after dinner to 

the accompaniment of jazz such as only a college- 
boy orchestra could render. Later we found the 

meals to be well cooked and plentiful. Many a 

second and third helping of chicken a la Maryland, 
or fresh grilled swordfish was slipped in unobtru- 
sively. Afternoon tea was served on deck to those 
who preferred it there, and at ten o’clock in the 
evening great trays of sandwiches and cheese and 
crackers mysteriously appeared. 
And such a spirit of fun and good fellowship per- 
vading all. The captain ate at each guest table in 
turn, drank tea with his guests, and cut the birthday 
cake of the little girl who celebrated her third birth- 
day at sea. By the second morning out everyone was 
ready with a smile for the rest of his fellow passen- 
gers and an exchange 
of sea stories or expe- 
riences. On looking back 
on the trip, perhaps 
this is the most price- 
less memory: the 
friendly mingling of 
everyone with every- 
one else. And this, I 
suspect, is the essence 
of true American de- 
mocracy — the very 
thing we Americans 
cherish most. Small 
wonder that hitherto 
the loss of this democ- 
racy has been keenly 
felt by some when trav- 
eling across the ocean, 
where, more than anywhere else, one’s pocketbook 
artificially circumscribes one’s movements. 

“Americans like to be democractic,” a traffic 
man told me in explanation of the fact that many 
second and first-class passengers had actually 
changed their bookings this summer to the tourist 
cabins. “They don’t like the feeling of class dis- 
tinction that cannot be escaped on the ordinary 
liner where the different class passengers are roped 
off to their own deck space and living quarters. 
Americans welcome the opportunity to mingle 
freely with each other. Provided, of course, this 
mingling is among nice people and that it does not 
sacrifice the individual’s comfort in any way.” 

In almost all of the colleges now there is an under- 
graduate steamship agency. Last year, such an 
agency in Princeton sold tourist cabin to nearly 
eighty-five per cent of the senior class. In mid-June 
the Berengaria sailed with her third-class quarters 
exclusively occupied by college girls and alumne. 
The steamship companies estimate roughly that, in 
all, about 60,000 college girls and boys went to 
Europe this way during the past summer. 





Teachers have, in a large measure, beeri respon- 
sible for this exporting of our college youth to for- 
eign shores. They have urged their charges to give 
up other things and seize upon this opportunity to 
see the world. No one knows better than the teacher 
the value to the student of wandering through 
some of the beautiful old Norman cathedrals or 
strolling about Oxford or spending a quiet morning 
with the Italian masters of art. No one knows better 
than the teacher, too, the value to himself of new 
outlooks and new contacts. 


‘T SAILED the last week in June,” said a Ne- 
braska professor, “and on our boat there were 
students and teachers from thirty different American 
universities and colleges in the tourist cabin. Think 
of the stimulus to all of us in getting acquainted 
with one another and 
exchanging experiences 
and ideas. I really ob- 
tained as much refresh- 
ment during those eight 
days of free and 
friendly intercourse at 
sea as on the: entire 
rest of my tri 
With the -" a 
this low-priced passage, 
special tours have been 
arranged for as low as 
$243. For this price 
you can have a thirty- 
_ three-day vacation and 
see London and Paris. 

For $350 you can be 

gone nearly five weeks 
and see England, Holland, Belgium, and Paris. The 
ports abroad, to and from which the tourist cabin 
ships sail, offer plenty of choice to suit the most 
varied of plans. But of course it is not compulsory 
for the tourist cabin passenger to sign up with one 
of these personally conducted tours. 

The traffic men are beginning to develop travel 
the other way, too. Now for about $300 an English- 
man can sail up the St. Lawrence, visit Montreal and 
Quebec, see Niagara Falls, and come down through 
New England to embark for home from either Bos- 
ton or New York. 

Perhaps in the near future, not alone the col- 
lege professor, but every teacher in the primary and 
secondary grades of even the small-town school will 
have seen for herself the unlimited historical and 
art treasures of Europe. 

When this comes about we shall have better 
teachers. And this means, in turn, that we shall 
have a more intelligent and a more understanding 
younger generation than ever before to become our 
teachers, doctors, lawyers, ministers, and the 
business men and women of tomorrow. 
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As Curtains Begin to Rise 


‘i Broadway kettle is_ boiling 
again merrily —if not overeffi- 
ciently — and the critics are busily 
engaged in elimination rounds. So far, 
there have been several plays in which 
individual actors and actresses have either 
performed brilliantly or given evidences of 
interesting development in their work, 
but there is only one play which, by com- 
mon consent, shows qualities of real im- 
portance. That is “Outside Looking In,” 
by Maxwell Anderson, co-author of 
“What Price Glory?” 

The play is based on Jim Tully’s auto- 
biography, “ Beggars of Life,” and a more 
naked presentation of the hobo’s mind you 
will not find in stage literature. In fact, 
the essential importance of the piece lies 
in the novelty of its material. In this 
respect, it reminds me distinctly of 
Eugene O’Neill’s quatrain of the sea, 
“S.S.Glencairn.” It transplants you to a 
pinnacle of life from which you see all the 
institutions, the prejudices, and the ac- 
cepted standards in a new and, on the 
whole, enthralling perspective. You have 
been kicked out of the orbit of organized 
society, either by circumstance or by the 
impetus of your own mind. You are domi- 
nated, so to speak, by the centripetal 
forces of the world, save within the new 
brotherhood you have joined. There, of 
course, you find again in a curiously new 
form the same centrifugal forces you have 
just fled. You have not escaped prejudice 
nor government nor the tyranny of public 
opinion. 


ERTAINLY, when Little Red, es- 
caping from a North Dakota town 
with Edna, tries to defy the public opinion 
of the hobo empire, he finds himself en- 
compassed by outraged prejudice —half 
humorous, sardonic prejudice, but quite 
as organized and insistent and self- 
preservative as the most éite Tory club 
of a glittering metropolis. 

For Edna, you see, has killed her step- 
father because of unspeakable crimes he 
committed against her, and Little Red is 
carrying her away to safety with the 
intention of marrying her and settling 
down to a workaday existence. His deter- 
mination to work is, of itself, a sufficient 
affront to hobo dignity. It isolates him 
from his chosen herd. Matters come to a 
head in the second act when about a dozen 
hobos find themselves in a box car bound 
west. Little Red is a traitor to the empire. 
He must be thrown from the car and Edna 
left to the tender instincts of Oklahoma 
Red, the self-appointed leader of the 
derelict gang. 

We have, then, a play of public opinion 


By R. Dana Skinner 


and its dominion overmen. The character- 
ization is clear and persuasive. The illu- 
sion of reality is well established, and 
the theme is well displayed. The plot, 
however, is negligible, and the dramatic 
construction loose and uneven. There is 
no inevitable sequence of events or emo- 
tions. Only the point of view is solidly 
maintained. Strictly speaking, this is 
more a panorama than a play. 

Of its inherent artistry and power, there 
is in my mind considerable question. Mr. 





From ‘“ OutsiDE LookInc IN”’ 


Anderson apparently belongs to that 
growing school which accepts a plethora 
of blasphemy as a means of attaining 
realism. Yet he blushingly refrains from 
using certain common vulgarities which, 
however offensive they might prove to the 
ear, could hardly offend the deeper feel- 
ings of many as much as the misuse (for 
theatrical effect only, that is) of the name 
of Christ. I find this discrimination hard 
to understand. It is as if I were carefully 
to avoid discrediting a man’s moral life 
and then publicly to insult his wife. If one 
is bad taste, then why not both? Or, if one 
is necessary to artistic realism, then why 
not both? Is it possible that those to 
whom the name of Christ holds any deep 
inner meaning are so much less numerous 
than those whose minds rebel at simple 
coarse speech that these dramatists simply 
write by the rule of numbers and risk 
offense only when dealing with small 
minorities? I can see no other explanation 
—no matter how contemptible a light 
this may throw upon the current fashion. 
In this respect, Mr. Anderson has inex- 
cusably smirched an otherwise important 
and deft piece of work. 


Three plays in which individual acting 
commands the major interest are “ The Sea 
Woman,” “The Fall of Eve,” and the soon 
to be lamented “The Enchanted April.” 
The “Sea Woman” is a blatant melo- 
drama of the old and tried school which 
contains, however, one character of genu- 
ine interest acted by Blanche Yurka in a 
commandingly fine manner. Molla Han- 
‘sen is born of a race of seamen. The 
mystery and mastery of the sea is the 
breath of her soul. Miss Yurka, with her 
extraordinary economy of gesture and 
movement, raises the part to Ibsenesque 
proportions. 

“The Fall of Eve” is a rather poorly 
constructed and very preachy comedy, 
carelessly directed, in which Ruth Gordon 
runs away with all the honors by her 
delicious interpretation of the jealous 
flapper wife. Miss Gordon’s amazingly 
clever comedy suffers, however, from one 
dangerous tendency. She is persistently 
Ruth Gordon playing a part — vastly 
entertaining, increasingly human each 
year, but still Ruth Gordon. One feels 
that she has too much talent to devote 
it exclusively to herself. It would be 
refreshing and encouraging for once to see 
the part itself dominate and Ruth Gor- 
don become simply the expert medium 
through which the part becomes alive. 

In “The Enchanted April,” we have 
had the spectacle of a too faithful en- 
deavor to transcribe a book into a play. 
Surely it can only be the lack of a domi- 
nant theatre instinct which permits a play 
so enlivened by expert acting to escape 
popular appeal. The famous quartette of 
ladies who rent the Italian castle for the 
month of April could find no more apt, 
crisp, and delightful interpreters than 
Alison Skipworth as the redoubtable Mrs. 
Fisher, Elizabeth Risdon and Merle 
Maddern as Lotty Wilkins and Rose 
Arbuthnot, and Helen Gahagan as Lady 
Caroline. Yet, through the unneces- 
sary placidity of a last act, the play re- 
solves itself into pretty but uninspiring 
sentimentalism. 


T seems opportune to say that Helen 
ahagan has more natural endow- 
ment, physical and mental, to make her 
the outstanding American actress than 
anyone now on Broadway. She is the logi- 
cal successor to Ethel Barrymore and may 
even surpass her considerably if she will 
attack movement, gesture, and voice with 
an intensity of study far beyond thecapac- 
ity or the ambition of most of our younger 
artists. Miss Gahagan’s best friends will be 
those who insist on her paying the penalty 
of exceptional talent and endowments. 
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Readers and Writers 


who read esoteric meanings into 
James Joyce’s “Ulysses” has been 
telling the world that Americans mistake 
their delight in Boswell and Dr. Johnson 
for an interest in literature. Chief of such 
unworthy citizens is, of course, A. Edward 
Newton, at whom I suspect the remarks 
in a recent number of the New Republic 
were aimed. Mr. Newton would be better 
employed, presumably, in discussing the 
significance of T. S. Eliot’s “Waste 
Land,” or discoursing upon the “human- 
istic” criticism of Mr. Paul Rosenfeld. He 
continues, however, in his impenitent 
way, and, having dipped with pleasure 
into his latest work, “The Greatest Book 
in the World” (Little, Brown), I confess 
that I am glad of it. ~ 
My pleasure in this book is all the more 
disinterested because Dr. Johnson was 
never ah idol of mine, and I am more fa- 
miliar with first editions of James Joyce 
and George Moore than with those of the 
great works about which Mr. Newton has 
written. Let me say that, to some extent, 
this is due solely to the fact of my neither 
having the capital nor the space in which 
to collect such treasures as enchant the 
members of the Grolier Club. Conse- 
quently, I am not unmoved when I hear 
about the manuscript of the letter written 
by Mary Godwin to Shelley just before 
they eloped or a first edition of Mary 
Wollstonecraft’s anonymous tale entitled 
“Mary: A Fiction,” which she wrote 
while a governess in my native Dublin. 


O* of those younger intellectuals 


REMEMBER with what pride my 

old friend Edward Dowden told me 
how he paid the large sum of four cents 
for a presentation copy of Shelley’s “ Ref- 
utation of Deism” to Mary, with all the 
errata inserted in Shelley’s handwriting. 
Mr. Newton does not refer to this amaz- 
ing piece of book collector’s luck in his 
interesting Godwin-Shelley chapter called 
“Skinner Street News.” But, then, he is 
exceedingly cold to Dowden, whose views 
on the subject of Shelley as a husband and 
lover irritate him as much as they irri- 
tated Mark Twain.’ 

Mark Twain’s article in defense of 
Harriet, which Mr. Newton praises, al- 
ways seemed to me a singularly cheap 
piece of superficially smart journalism. 
The antithesis, moreover, of Mark Twain 
as the defender of household propriety 
and Edward Dowden as the devil’s advo- 
cate of immorality has never failed to 
make me smile at the ironies of literary 
life. Dowden would certainly have shrunk 
in disgust from some of Mark’s privately 
printed jeux d’esprit, not that he was 


By Ernest Boyd 





morbidly squeamish, but because the 
total lack of humor and finesse in Twain’s 
conception of Rabelaisianism was | in- 
tellectually offensive. A more sedate 
scholar than Dowden did not exist, but he 
was no prude or Philistine, and when he 
did make a stand for what was regarded 
as immoral it was on behalf of Whitman. 
Dowden was one of the earliest critics to 
recognize Walt, and he was in jeopardy 
during his professorship in Dublin for his 
enthusiasms. 


R. NEWTON’S attitude toward 
the Godwin-Shelley circle is obvi- 
ously as illogical as it is genuine. He finds 
these people intensely interesting and 
dramatic, but he judges them from the 
standpoint of conventions which they did 
follow. If they had felt and thought as 
some of their critics wou'd wish, they 
might have led happier and more respect- 
able lives, but who would have heard of 
them? He is on firmer ground when he 
refrains from judging. Then his fund of 
information and his book-collecting lore 
combine to make a story which gains by 
the shrewd and rather caustic humor of 
the telling. For all his enthusiasm as a 
romantic bibliophile and his sentimental 
devotion to England at the expense of 
other countries, Mr. Newton remains a 
thorough and typical American man of 
business: practical and idealistic, vision- 
ary and calculating, a baffling combina- 
tion of contradiction. 

In this book there are some choice 
specimens of the judgments pronounced 
by Englishmen on this country. There is 
Matthew Arnold in Philadelphia refusing 
to lecture until the money is handed to 
him in cash and then complaining that 
Americans are materialistic. And the more 
recent case of the Hon. John William 
Fortescue, the librarian at Windsor 
Castle, who is quite upset because he can- 
not simultaneously make money by lec- 
turing here and by abusing the American 
people in the most violent terms. 

However, when he devotes a chapter to 


his reminiscences of Gilbert and Sullivan, 
no Anglomania is necessary to a complete 
acquiescence in his mood of retrospective 
delight. Mr. Newton is an authentic Savo- 
yard, as the dialogue between father and 
‘son on the subject shows. I trust that as 
one of the initiated he was spared the 
indignity of seeing “The Mikado” 
butchered in New York last spring to 
make a holiday for the otherwise estima- 
ble Shuberts. And if he saw a modest but 
first-rate production of “Princess Ida” 
about the same time, he will shed with me 
a tear over the cruel and unjust death of 
that enterprise. 


UT I warn him that the son, though 

reduced to a semi-inarticulate con- 
dition, will probably not be converted. I 
have seen the supreme degradation of the 
Jazz Age, when superb Gilbert and Sulli- 
van records — which have to be imported, 
by the way, direct from England — were 
ignominiously thrust from the victrola to 
make room for “Hard-Hearted Hannah, 
the Vamp of Savannah,” or “Who Takes 
Care of the Caretaker’s Daughter When 
the Caretaker’s Busy Takin’ Care?” 

Do not let me suggest that Mr. New- 
ton takes his nonbookish pleasures 
sadly. He has evidently lived in blissful 
ignorance of those “seven lively arts” 
which, in their intellectualized form, have 
even reduced Chaplin from his once high 
estate. Mr. Newton, indeed, goes so far as 
to dismiss Chaplin qua Chaplin, at which 
I protest. But when he recalls “London in 
the Eighteen-eighties” I can perfectly 
understand his feelings. His recollections 
of London music halls and musical come- 
dies filled me with a delightful nostalgia. 
Florence St. John, Marie Tempest, Vesta 
Tilley, Marie Lloyd, Arthur Roberts, Al- 
bert Chevalier, Gus Elen, and Dan Leno, 
with Alfred Lester, Phyllis Dare, and 
Connie Ediss in the nearer, but equally 
irrevocable, past. Had Mr. Newton not 
stayed so strictly within the chronological 
limits of his chapter heading, he might 
have paid tribute to George Grossmith, 
Jr., Teddy Payne, Marie Studholme, 
Gabrielle Ray, George Graves, and the 
charming people who made the Gaiety and 
Daly’s Theatre places of enchantment. 

He does come down close enough to the 
war to note that “The Arcadians” was 
the last of the great musical comedies. 
And in return for his amusing account of 
that pearl, “Her Golden Hair Was Hang- 
ing Down Her Back,”’ I will tell him that 
William Archer denounced Seymour Hicks 
for singing this song, and declared that 
such crimes would bring the English stage 
to a dishonorable end. 
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A Gentleman in Office 


IWENTY-FIVE YEARS, 1892-1916. 
By Viscount Grey-of Fallodon, K. G. 
New York: Frederick A. Stokes Co. 2 
vols. $10.00. 


GENTLEMAN has been defined 
A as one who never hurts another’s 

feelings intentionally. This ac- 
curately describes the author of these 
memoirs, and in general the diplomacy he 
fathered. His era was one in which Great 
Britain had no call to be greedy, and so a 
man of Grey’s calm and diplomacy during 
all the years of pacific spirit could serve 
the empire with success and without 
apology. 

Grey became Secretary of State for 
Foreign Affairs in 1906. Previously, he 
had gained experience as an under-secre- 
tary and had ripened in ten years out of 
office as member of the Opposition. On 
reéntering the Cabinet, he inherited a 
situation completely changed from that 
with which he had coped before. Then 
France and her ally, Russia, had been the 
powers to watch — France fumbling her 
way through Africa toward the Sudan and 
Fashoda, Russia stumbling toward India 
through Persia and her prestige as yet 
unbroken by defeat at the hands of Japan. 
Downing Street could then play diplo- 
matic ball with the Triple Alliance be- 
cause the powers in that Alliance seemed 
satisfied with what they had, and Britain 
needed some diplomatic support to main- 
tain her position in Egypt against unre- 
mitting French pressure. France was then 
the restless power. 


HILE Grey was out of office all 
this had been changed. Germany, 
turned restless, had committed the blun- 
der of initiating a naval program which, 
from the British standpoint, could not be 
considered as otherwise than a threat at 
her security. No matter how large the 
German army grew it occasioned no 
concern in London, because armies cannot 
march on water; give that army a fleet, 
however, and it must become straightway 
a primary menace. The British taxpayer, 
hard pressed to finance a “two-power” 
navy equal in tonnage to those of France 
and Russia combined, simply could not 
take on a “three-power” navy program, 
building enough additional ships to meet, 
without change of diplomatic front, the 
German challenge. Practically, therefore, 
Downing Street had to come to terms with 
France, and the French agreement was 
concluded by Lord Lansdowne, Grey’s 
predecessor in the Foreign Office. 
But all the adjustments incident to this 
epoch-making shift had not been made. 


A Review by Arthur Pound 


Harmony with France implied harmony 
with France’s ally, Russia. But Russia 
was both distant and stubborn. A master 
hand must reconcile Russia to the Anglo- 
Japanese Alliance and the division of Per- 
sia into spheres of influence. The latter 
was a high-handed performance from the 
standpoint of abstract right and the sen- 
timental view of sovereignty; but from the 
standpoint of real politics it was the only 
course for a British Foreign Secretary to 
take. Russia, geographically, could absorb 





(Acme) 


VISCOUNT GREY 


“ He could be firm, but he could 
never be false” 


Persia; Britain could not head her off by 
force and yet had to head her off somehow 
in order to fend Russia away from the 
approaches to India. Grey arranged mat- 
ters so skillfully that his conscience 
troubled him, since Russia gave up so 
much and secured so little. He was ever a 
conscientious diplomat. As to Persia, he 
had no doubt that the agreement saved 
that country from being either a cockpit 
of war or the doomed prey of Russia. 
Hardly had Grey taken office, and 
while elections were still pending, when 
the French ambassador, M. Cambon, 
questioned the new Foreign Secretary on 
the extent to which France could rely 
upon British support and also gave him a 
bit of news to the effect that the naval and 
military staffs of the two countries had 
been, and might well continue to be, in 
communication. After consulting with his 
chief, Campbell-Bannerman, Grey reas- 
sured France as to the general attitude of 
the new Government toward the French 
agreement, but declined to give the 
sought-for pledge that Great Britain 
would support France in case of war. 


That, said the British Minister, would 
depend upon circumstances not to be an- 
ticipated. While British opinion was so 
friendly to France that the British public 
very probably would support armed 
intervention in case France were to be 
wantonly attacked, Britain would make 
no binding promise. Frequently, between 
1906 and 1914, France repeated her re- 
quest for more definiteness in the Anglo- 
French agreement, but never received it. 

Nevertheless, military and naval com- 
munications between the French and 
British staffs continued. Grey saw their 
utility, but was a little dubious of their 
status — more conscience. The country 
knew nothing of these communications; 
in fact, not even all the Cabinet 
members were aware that British and 
French generals and admirals were con- 
sulting on mutual defense. Cambon had 
raised the point at a time when it was 
impossible to get a Cabinet meeting owing 
to the elections; and thus side-tracked at 
the start, the matter never was brought 
before any Cabinet until six years later, 
two years before those mutual defense 
plans were tested in war. Grey regrets 
now that the fact of military and naval 
codperation did not become of record 
earlier; yet he incontestably establishes 
the truth that in spite of such codperation 
both England and France remained free 
to decide whether, in the event either 
made war, the other should come in as an 
ally. However, these military and naval 
communications continued for many 
years, most of the time under cover and 
never quite in the open. Regardless of the 
express disclaimers set up, they must have 
had their effect on history. 


O the record of the exciting days at 

the end of July, 1914, these memoirs 
bring nothing new, but they reveal a 
clean, generous man, searching for a way 
out of a hell from which there was no 
escape with honor.. Edward Grey was 
fortunate in many respects, but in none 
perhaps more than in this: that his term 
of service filled a time when Great Britain, 
satisfied with the greatest of empires ever 
organized by man, accepted the status 
quo and tried to preserve it by harmoniz- 
ing all possible frictions. A man of his 
essentially pacific character could never 
have been a success in furthering an 
ambitous, predatory policy. He could be 
firm, but he could never be false, greedy, 
or precipitate. Between the cool, unhur- 
ried lines of this book an acute reader will 


. see and rejoice in the development of one 


of the noblest characters that have risen 
to great responsibilties in our times. 
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New Books in Brief Review 


Samuel Drummond. By Thomas Boyd. 
New York: Charles Scribner’s Sons. 
$2.00. 


R. BOYD has written a saga of 
America. He could hardly have 
chosen a less romantic or exciting setting 
— an Ohio farm before, during, and after 
the Civil War. Even, he has carefully 
avoided all dramatic reference to the Civil 
War. It occurs furtively without drums or 
trumpets. The story concerns the struggle 
with the soil, the hard battle of a man and 
his wife and their young family with farm 
and mortgage and God in His heaven, and 
their failing effort to win a livelihood from 
the grudging earth. The novel is written 
with a splendid restraint and repression. 
It is a sad, but convincing story. In this 
book Mr. Boyd rises to genuine signifi- 
cance as a painter of genre portraits. His 
work is true; it is convincing; it is power- 
ful; it is — to use an abused term — im- 
portant. He deserves a large measure of 
congratulation for his success in a most 
difficult medium. 


* ke *K * 


Our Naval Heritage. By Fitzhugh Green. 
New York: The Century Co. $4.00. 


ASED on sound scholarship and re- 
search, but written so that it is, in 
the classic phrase, “as interesting as a 
novel,” this book reviews naval history in 
general and American naval history in 
particular. Lieutenant Commander Green 
is not only a sound historian and an enter- 
taining author, but he is an excellent 
critic of naval and other marine per- 
formances. He has a sense, too, of the 
many interesting features of life on the old 
ships which are too often obscured by a 
mass of technical verbiage. A book which 
landsmen as well as sea men will enjoy. 


** * * * 


St. Helios. By Anna Robeson Burr. New 
York: Duffield & Co. $2.00. 


SINGULARLY effective novel, one 

hardly knows why. It is almost en- 
tirely without action or adventure; its 
characters are not always wholly con- 
vincing; nor is it noticeably well written. 
Yet, one experiences the same reluctance 
to put it down that one does with Trol- 
lope’s better novels. You are held by a 
kind of intimate interest in the characters 
who are attractive in themselves and 
whom somehow you feel that you know 
well. St. Helios himself, known to the 
world as Lord Heriot and St. Helier’s, is 
most effectively and boldly drawn; his 
natural daughter Nicole, the heroine, is 
less successful, but is still intriguing, and 
Mr. Dennis Traquair, the American hero, 


is almost too good to be true. At any rate, 
it is a book which has what jackets de- 
scribe as “reader grip,” and that is a very 
rare and delightful quality. 


x**e ek * 


Rabwedia. A True Romance of the South 
Seas. By C. Harold Smith. New 
York: D. Appleton & Co. $2.50. 


HE tale of a young Englishman lost 

among the New Zealand Maoris in 
the old days. The telling of his romance 
with the beautiful Rahwedia, the poi 
dancer, owes nothing to O’Brien or even 
to Dr. Traprock, that celebrated explorer 
of the South Seas. It is well done, and like 
most explorers among the beautiful and 
facile women of Australasia, Mr. Smith is 
more sinned against than sinning. This is 
almost a very good book; it misses dis- 
tinction by a narrow, but definite, margin. 


se * * * 2 


American and British Literature Since — 


1890. By Carl Van Doren and Mark 
Van Doren. New York: The Century 
Co. $2.50. 


CRITICISM of contemporary au- 

thors which is easy, sympathetic, 
and restrained. No one, of course, will 
agree with all the estimates and evalua- 
tions of the authors. Their summaries are 
just a little too simple, their values too 
delightfully exact, but it is an excellent 
book for those who wish to know some- 
thing which may be used as dinner-table 
conversation about Mr. D. H. Lawrence, 
let us say, without going through all the 
grief of reading him. 


** * * * 


Experience and Nature. By John Dewey. 
Chicago: The Open Court Publishing 
Co. $3.00. 


HIS volume is the first fruits of the 

Paul Carus Foundation established 
by his family and devoted to the produc- 
tion of lectures on philosophic subjects. 
The first series of these lectures is here 
published in an admirable volume by the 
Open Court Publishing Company. “In the 
stipulations for the Carus lectures,” we 
are told, “the themes of the lectures are 
left without definitions, for it is recognized 
that philosophy is a spirit of approach 
rather than a set of problems or theories.” 
No better choice could have been made for 
a first lecturer under the terms of this 
Foundation than that of Professor Dewey, 
who assuredly uses his profound philo- 
sophical attainments as “‘a spirit of ap- 
proach” to the understanding of life. 


Professor Dewey in this book discusses . 


principally the meaning of experience. It 


is quite impossible in a short review 
adequately to discuss chapters as profound 
and as searching as these. One can only 
recommend to those who are interested 
in philosophy a volume which will need 
no recommendation to those acquainted 
with Professor Dewey’s work. 


*e eK * 


The Espalier. By Sylvia Townsend War- 
ner. New York: Lincoln MacVeagh, 
The Dial Press. $2.00. 


ELICATE, everyday verse from 

one who understands the Mrs. 
Wiggs environment of England with 
its occasional mystical possibilities. Not 
extraordinary. 


*e*xe ee * 


The Constitution of the United States. By 
Thomas James Norton. Boston: 
Little, Brown & Co. $2.00. 


HE ninth printing of the best 

popular work on the Constitution. 
The sources and applications of our basis 
of government are arranged in the form 
of interpolated paragraphs, which make 
the book a practical constitutional history 
of the United States. 


** *e * * 


The Penciled Frown, By James Gray. 
New York: Charles Scribner’s Sons. 
$2.00. 


R. GRAY has written a most amus- 

ing book about the adventures of a 
young, a very young dramatic critic, who 
even carries his interest in the drama to 
the extent of constantly dramatizing 
himself. His sentimental education is 
elaborate and almost uninterrupted by 
reality. It is a book which is almost very 
good indeed; the author shows a talent 
for the milder forms of satire which is 


distinctly worth while. Moreover, his . 


satire is sanely directed. He is a young 
author who shows more than promise for 
this book is a definite, if not a great, 


performance. 
*x* kk * 


Phases of Modern Science. The Royal 
Society. London: A. and F. Denny, 
Ltd. 4s. 


SERIES of twenty-three brief pa- 

pers by leading British scientists. 
The articles are concise, nontechnical ex- 
positions of subjects in the higher realms 
of science. Intended to serve as a guide to 
the Royal Society’s exhibits at Wembley, 
the book is actually a lucid summary of 
recent progress in the sciences, and will 
inevitably have a strong appeal for all 
interested in scientific developments. 
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What the World Is Doing 





(Acme) 
Lieut. A. J. Wititams, U. S. N. 
The ball player who broke the world record for 
speed when he drove his ‘plane over a one- 
kilometer course at Mitchell Field at a speed 
of 302.3 miles an hour 


at the present time, one in Lake- 
hurst, New Jersey, and the other 
in Washington. The first of these, headed 
by Rear Admiral Hitary P. Jones, is 

Inauird investigating the causes 

nquirics leading up to the disaster 
which wrecked the giant Navy dirigible, 
Shenandoah, over Ava, Ohio, on the 
morning of September 3; the second has 
begun a survey of the entire state of our 
aviation development, with a view to 
proving or disproving the charges of Col. 
Wixuram Mircue tz that officers of the 
Army and Navy have aimed to hinder 
the development of aircraft as a part of 
national defense. 

Much of the important testimony 
given at the Shenandoah hearing came 
from Commander Sipney M. Kraus who 
spent fifteen months in Germany super- 

vising the construction of 
Ne ey, cher Navy dirigible, 
the Los Angeles, and is regarded as one of 
the best informed officers on airship 
construction in the United States Navy. 
Commander Kraus gave as his opinion 
that the failure of one or more girders in 
the under section of the dirigible had been 
responsible for the wreck. The struts 
supporting the control car gave way, 
leaving the car suspended only by the 
control wires running through the keel 
to the steering apparatus. Testimony 


Ts boards of inquiry are sitting 


Edited by Stewart Beach 


will be taken from survivors of the wreck 
and from persons who witnessed the 
collapse of the ship. 

President Coo.ipce’s board which is 
investigating the condition of aviation 
in the Army and Navy met on September 
21. Its first witness called was Col. 
. Dwicut W. Davis, Actin 
Pon tne Secretary of War. Colonel 

n . 
Davis read a previously 
prepared statement in which he stressed 
the need of the board as being “sense, not 
sensation, facts, not fancies.” He stated 
that neither he nor Secretary WEEKS 
favored an independent air service, but 
said that an honest difference of opinion 
existed upon this and other points. Gen. 
Joun L. Hines, who was General Persu- 
1NG’s successor as Chief of Staff, followed 
Mr. Davis. He was opposed to an inde- 
pendent air service, and stated that the 
Hawaiian manceuyres had proved that 
airplanes could not act independently of 
Army and Navy control. Gen. Mason M. 
Patrick, Chief of the Army Air Service, 
came forward frankly in favor of an 
independent service. He stated, too, that 
some of Colonel MitcHELt’s statements 
that the Air Service had been hampered 
by old-line Army officers were quite 
justified. 
The Navy, however, represented by 


Secretary Curtis D. Witsur, Admiral’ 


Epwarp W. Eser te, Chief of Operations, 
Rear Admiral Wiitu1am A. Morrett, 
Navy Chief of the Air Service, and 

er Rear Admiral Josepu 
a Strauss, member of the 
General Board of the Navy, solidly op- 
posed any change in the present govern- 
ment of the air operations so far as the 
Navy is concerned. The enthusiasm of 
youth was made responsible for criticisms 
of the Navy Air Service. Chaos would 
result, said the Navy’s witnesses, if a 


fleet went into battle whose air support 


was under separate command. They 
reiterated their previously expressed 
belief that the battleship still forms the 
backbone of the fleet and is far from 
obsolete as Colonel Mitcue t hasclaimed. 
The board, after it has heard witnesses 
from the Army and Navy as well as from 
outside sources, will also consider the 
question of commercial aviation. Secre- 
_. tary Hoover and Post- 
Industrial master-General New will 
be called in this connection 
to give their views on industrial aviation 
in its relation to national defense. Big 
business men will also be summoned. 
Everything is to be done to assist the 
investigators. All of the records of the 


Army and Navy Air Services will be 


opened to members of the board in an 
endeavor to make a clean sweep of the 
controversy, to decide whether aviation 


‘has been efficiently developed in its 


present hands, and whether or not some 
changes are advisable. 

Lieut. Atvorp J. Witt1ams, the Navy’s 
crack speed flyer, hung up a new record 
at Mitchell Field when he traveled over 
a one-kilometer course at the speed of 

' 302.3 miles an hour. The 
sua record is debarred as official 
*** because it was made after a 
diving start which is not allowed in such 
events. Timed in two level spurts over 
the course, however, Lieutenant WILLIAMS 
developed a speed of 268.2 miles an hour. 
The world’s record, held by a French 
aviator, is 278 miles an hour. WiL.1AMs’ 
*plane is one of those which will be flown 
in the Pulitzer races on October 8, 9, 
and Io. 

On September 3, the French Debt 
Delegation headed by Finance Minister 
CatLiaux landed in New York, and after 
an official welcome by the French colony 

- . there, entrained for Wash- 
seni ington. The preliminary out- 
look is for a speedy settlement of the 
controversial points, and several members 
of the delegation have made plans to re- 
turn the first week in October. Although the 
French plan has not yet been announced, 
it is understood to include immediate 
payments to reduce the principal of $3,- 
340,000,000 with perhaps, at the end of ten 
years, exterior loans to fund the larger 





(Keystone) 
Sicas STRAWN OF CHICAGO 


He will be the American delegate to the Customs 
Conference at Peking, October 26 
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amounts which would be due at that time. 
American officials have been highly opti- 
mistic upon the success of the conference, 
but are firm in their opinion that the 
British offer to fund the Anglo-French 
debt on a two and a half per cent basis 
should have no effect on the settlement 
here. The Italian delegation is expected 
in this country about October 20, while 
Czechoslovakia’s mission is due to sail for 
the United States September 26. Italy 
owes this country in round numbers 
$2,140,000,000 and is our third largest 
debtor, while Czechoslovakia owes but 
$120,000,000. 

President Coo.ipcE is not in favor of 
our Government’s taking part in the com- 
ing arms conference for which the League 
Assembly in Geneva laid the foundation 

it on September 21. The White 
yp oe crnai view is that this 

country could not take part 
in a disarmament conference without the 
consent of Congress, although the Presi- 
dent seems not to have abandoned his 
plan for a general meeting in Washington 
to discuss further limitation of naval 
armament. Mr. Coo.ipce feels that the 
proposed disarmament conference of the 
League would consider problems partic- 
ularly affecting Europe with which the 
United States has no direct concern, and 
following out our general policy of keeping 
out of Europe, he does not believe that we 
are warranted in joining with European 
nations at the present time. On the other 
hand, official Washington will do nothing 
to discourage the League meeting. At 
Geneva, France has been the prime mover 
toward disarmament while Great Britain 
has represented the opposition. England, 


however, has now expressed her desire to 
codperate and to throw aside the doubts 
she originally had upon the advisability 
of such discussions to this time. 

Locarno on Lake Maggiore has been 
selected as the place where the Security 
Conference for Western Europe will be 
held and October 5 has been fixed as the 

; date. Although the German 

Pose sc ye Government has as yet re- 
turned no formal reply to 
the French note, it is not believed that 
Herr SrreseMann will offer any objec- 
tion. The Italian town was chosen ap- 
parently because of the desire of both the 
Allied and German ministers to secure the 
codperation of Premier Mussouin1. There 
are two basic points in the proposed 
Rhineland treaty which will be discussed 
at this meeting. First, an agreement by 
France and Germany to arbitrate any 
differences arising between them; second, 
an agreement by England and Italy to go 
to the assistance of either France or Ger- 
many should either one become the victim 
of aggression by the other. The inclusion 
of Italy at this late date in the negotia- 
tions is the result of a feeling on both 
sides that not only would Premier Musso- 
LINI’s support and strength be valuable, 
but also that it would obviate the possibil- 
ity of Italy’s seeking treaty arrangements 
in other directions. German _national- 
ists are holding off their approval of the 
Security Conference and are demanding 
from the LutHER Cabinet a repudiation 
of German war guilt the price of their 
acquiescence. Nationalists in the Reich 
have long adhered fondly to the hope that 
this moral stigma of the Versailles Treaty 
would be renounced by the Allies and are 





(Keystone) 


The S. S. ‘New York University” which will start on a cruise in November with 450 college 
boys ready to see the other side of the world 





(Acme) 


HE Can’t Come IN 


Shapurji Saklatvala, Communist member oy 
the British Parliament barred from attending 
the Interparliamentary Union meeting here 
in October. Senator Borah has protested the 
cancellation of his visa 


using their political influence at the pres- 
ent time in an effort to scratch the state- 
ment off the record entirely. 

Mosul still looms darkly on the horizon 
as the possible gathering point of hostilities 
between the British and the Turks. The 
original complication caused by the 

statement by Tewrik Bey 

_— and that Turkey would not 

rouble 

stand by a vote of the Coun- 
cil in disposing of Mosul unless the vote 
were a unanimous one, with the Turkish 
representative voting, has been ramified 
by a further statement issuing from An- 
gora, present seat of the Turkish Govern- 
ment, implying that Britain hoped to 
arrange the Irak-Mosul question to her 
own advantage while Turkey was occu- 
pied with internal difficulties. Statements 
in the Constantinople newspapers are 
declaring that the League is dead as an 
international instrument and has shown 
itself to be simply the slave of Great 
Britain. Meanwhile, the League has re- 
ferred the entire question to the Inter- 
national Court of Justice at The Hague, 
an action which has caused bitter criticism 
in some London quarters. Reports that a 
third Government is backing Turkey, so 
ill-disguised that it is impossible not to see 
that Germany is meant in the innuendoes, 
have gained currency and considerable 
criticism is being leveled against the 
League for an action which it is said was 
taken simply with the desire to save its 
face. It is futile to disguise the fact that 
the entire situation is an extremely seri- 
ous one which may force the British 
Government to take military action to 
protect Irak. 

Secretary Kextoce has served notice 
upon Maxwe.t Biake, the American 
Consul General at Tangier, Morocco, that 
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our laws apparently forbid American 
‘ Citizens to fight against 
™ “va to Asp-EL-Krim in Morocco. 
The State Department’s ac- 
tion concerns particularly the Americans 
who have revived the old Lafayette 
Escadrille of the World War to operate 
with the French army against the Riffian 
tribesmen. The law invoked specifically 
forbids Americans to enlist within the 
limit of jurisdiction of the United: States 
in the service of any foreign prince with 
which this country is at peace, and the 
penalty imposed for such action is a fine of 
$1,000 and imprisonment for three years. 
Although this applies to enlistment 
within the jurisdiction of the United 
States, since United States exercises ex- 
traterritorial authority in Morocco, the 
statute is held to apply. 

The Chinese Conference which met in 
Baltimore, September 16, 17, 18, and 19 
seems to have accomplished little of any 
considerable interest. Before it closed, it 
. expressed itself as favoring 

enn the abolition of extraterri- 

erence |. : 

toriality and the granting of 
tariff autonomy to the Chinese, adding, 
however, that the method of carrying out 
these acts should be left to the interna- 
tional diplomatic conferences which are 
scheduled for October 26 and December 
18 at Peking. The Chinese Minister, Dr. 
Sao-Ke AtFrep Sze, on the first day of 
the Conference warned the experts pres- 
ent that China must be free. Conditions 
had changed so greatly during the eighty 
years over which the treaties have oper- 
ated, he declared, that there is no longer 
reason for keeping them in their present 
state. Actually, they offer the greatest 
amount of inequality between China and 
the powers, he feels. Perhaps the greatest 
difficulty in the way of constructive sug- 
gestions emanating from the Conference 
was the absence of informed representa- 
tives of the big business interests in China. 
Conditions in the Far East are said to be 
in such a state of unrest that these organi- 
zations were fearful lest frank discussions 
by their representatives of the actual 
state of affairs should be misinterpreted 
in China and hence react unfortunately 
upon them. 

Meanwhile, the military leaders of 
China appear to be preparing for a new 
war. Movements of troops are said to be 
in progress and observers fear that an 

. outbreak of hostilities may 

China Pre- come before winter. CHANG 
Tso-tin, the Manchurian 
war lord, and Fenc Yu-nsianc, the 
“Christian general,” will, of course, be 
the central figures in any difficulties 
which may break out, with Wu Pei-ru, 
temporarily out of the picture since his 
defeat last October, perhaps returning to 
play a lone hand. An all-Chinese con- 
ference has been called for Peking on 
October 10 preceding the announced Cus- 
toms Conference by more than two 





(Keystone) 
GENERAL Marquis DE CHAMBRUN 


He commands a division of the French troops 
Sighting the Riffians in Morocco 


weeks. Tuan Cut-ju1, Provisional Presi- 
dent of the Republic, has summoned the 
conference for the purpose of considering 
outstanding difficulties of the country. 
Possibly, too, the Chinese hope at this 


meeting to settle upon their own position 
to be presented to the powers whose rep- 
resentatives will convene later in the 
month. Tuan is said to be exercising all 
his efforts to prevent the imminent clash 
of military leaders fearing, no doubt, that 
a defeat for Cuanc would greatly en- 
danger his own chances of retaining his 
position as the nominal head of China. 
New England is making a brave at- 
tempt to thwart the threat of a cold win- 
ter, which the strike in the anthracite 
mines presents, by inviting bituminous 
Coal OPerators in Pennsylvania, 
Maryland, and West Vir- 
ginia to come into the district to capture 
the market temporarily left open by the 
strikers’ action. New England is the 
section which will be hardest hit if the 
coal strike continues, since a larger per- 
centage of the domestic fuel supplied by 
that section is made up of anthracite than 
of any other type of coal. The New Eng- 
land Governors Coal Committee, after 
its preliminary conference, has contin- 
ued its attempts to educate the people 
away from anthracite. 
Secretary Mellon, in his private capa- 
city as one of the principal owners of the 
Aluminum Company of 
a America, is in difficulties 
with the Federal Trade 
Commission. That body has filed a 
complaint against the company, for their 
monopolistic practices. This is one of 
the first complaints issued under the new 
rule of the Commission whereby public 
announcement is withheld until the com- 
pany involved has replied to charges filed. 





(Acme) 


The Presidential Commission investigates the Air Service. They are left to right: Rear Admiral 
Frank F. Fletcher; ven k Gen. James G. Harbord; Dwight W. Morrow; Hon. James F Parker; 


President Coolidge; Co 


‘Hiram Bingham; W. F. Durand; Arthur D. Denison; Howard Coffin, 


and Hon. Carl Vinson : 
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What Can We Do with 
China P 
(Continued from page 385) 

throw his lot with Japan. Occupying the 
coast provinces, he has found it expedient 
to maintain order and put down with a 
firm hand antiforeign demonstrations. 
Chang, whatever religious view he may 
or may not have, is not a Christian. 

The favored position of the foreigner 
in China is a thorn in the side of every 
Chinese alive, conservative and radical 
alike. The Chinese masses clamor against 
extraterritoriality, the main item of which 
is foreign jurisdiction in cases involving 
foreigners. They choose to forget that 
China is still, in spite of her attempts at 
adopting Western codes, judicially in a 
state entirely like that of Europe in the 
medieval days of the feudal lords where 
citizens may be imprisoned or executed 
at the behest of military leaders, where 
property may be seized, and where no 
man — not protected as the foreigners 
are, by extraterritorial influence — is safe 
from persecution as sudden, uncertain, 
and arbitrary as that of the /ettres de 
cachet. The foreigner in China has in 
mind the case of Ostroumoff, former chief 
of the Chinese Eastern Railway, who has 
been in jail for nine months, being a 
Russian and thus without extraterritorial 
rights, and whose trial is a travesty on 
justice; they have in mind another indi- 
vidual without extraterritorial rights — 
a German in Mukden — whose trial and 
sentence were uncannily grotesque and 
who was only delivered by a decree of 
Chang Tso-lin which was, by the way, 
entirely extralegal. 


HE Chinese are not willing to recog- 

nize the fact that the present situation 
originated entirely in the weaknesses and 
shortcomings of China. They overlook 
the fact that they have no government 
worthy of the name, that the present 
administration of Tuan Chi-jui has no 
actual power even within the city walls. 
Their main demand, of course, is the 
abolition of the unequal treaties including 
abandonment of extraterritoriality and, 
generally, freeing China from foreign 
domination in her affairs. The powers 
stand by the Washington Conference 
agreement to investigate juridical condi- 
tions in China with a view toward gradu- 
ally, as China improves her legal system 
sufficiently to make it practical, abandon- 
ing extraterritorial rights. Their plan is 
the only reasonable one. It has worked 
extremely well in the case of Siam, which 
will soon have placed itself in a position 
where the last remaining vestiges of 
extraterritoriality will have disappeared. 
But Siam has a government while China 
has Tuan Chi-jui and the powers are 
aware that his decrees are valueless be- 
cause he is unable to enforce them. 


The powers must insist, therefore, not 
only on the construction of a modern and 
functioning judicial system, but also on 
the enforcement thereof through an actual 
government. As a matter of fact, the 


situation is realized by the intelligent. 


Chinese who are familiar with foreign 
affairs; but they are few. The masses, 
expecially those in the direct control of 
the agitators, will surely want something 
more spectacularly striking from the 
extraterritorial conference in December 
than a mere agreement — something 
more immediately tangible than promises, 
however definite — to relinquish rights 
once China has herself brought about the 
required conditions. They will claim that 
this will postpone the entire matter too 
far into the indefinite future, and they 
will be right in so far as at present it does 
not seem possible that China may soon 
evolve out her chaotic state an orderly 
and powerful government which is indis- 
pensible for the proper enforcement of 
law and order. 


Ba the clamor won’t be stilled by the 
Customs Conference this month. It 
might have been had the conference taken 
place before the present turmoil. Now it 
has lost its value. The radical Chinese 
insist that it is but another instance of 
intolerable foreign dominance over them. 

The Chinese situation has reached the 
point where it will be the subject for 
lengthy and tedious diplomatic negotia- 
tions, and it seems impossible that these 
may do much toward alleviating the 
dissatisfaction now existing, as the masses 
of the Chinese people will insist upon 
obtaining greater concessions than the 
powers will be willing to grant, and too 
many factors are interested in fanning 
the fires to allow them to die down. In 
trying to forecast the eventual outcome, 
one feels the same futility as one might 
feel in vain speculation as to what will 
happen when an immovable body meets 
an irresistible force. 





Overcoming the Anthra- 
cite Habit 


(Continued from page 386) 


ton, the present price of anthracite. But 
uncertain as is the price of anthracite, oil 
is even more so. This is partly attributable 
to its spasmodic production and partly 
to its limited supply. The life of the an- 
thracite beds is estimated at 150 years, 
while the best estimates on oil place the 
duration of its natural supply at twenty 
years. Any permanence in the present 
price of oil cannot be expected. 

Apart from the high cost of actually 
burning oil, it is necessary, of course, to 
install an entirely new heating plant at 
an original cost of from $100 to $500. 
Even with the best of these mechanisms, 





the fire hazard in the house where oil is 


used is bound to be increased. 

The great advantage in using bitumi- 
nous from the standpoint of the former 
anthracite burner is that, in the majority 
of cases, no adjustment whatever in the 
heating plant is necessary to accommodate 
this new fuel. The vice president of one 
of the largest radiator companies in the 
country effectively scotches the myth 
of a particular mechanism for bituminous 
when he states that he makes the same 
plant for use throughout the world, 
whether hard or soft coal is the fuel 
burned. 

There is no necessity for the country to 
worry about keeping warm during the 
coming winter if householders will only 
trouble to inform themselves on the use 
of bituminous. Soft coal requires more 
attention than does anthracite, but after 
all, the economy to be effected is worth 
the effort. Any of the regional coal 
directors throughout the country will 
furnish expert information to the bewil- 
dered citizen who wishes to effect the 
change. The New England Governors 
Coal Committee at the State House, 
Boston, Massachusetts, will be particu- 
larly glad to do so since New England, 
once and for all, is making a definite 
stand against the frequent annoyance of 
interruptions to its coal supply. Strikes 
in the anthracite fields make discomfort 
to the householder who uses hard coal 
an almost annual occurrence. Perhaps 
the present one will decide him to aid 
in knocking anthracite from its pedestal. 
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suitable for CLOTH BOUND BOOK 
issue carefully examined. Published in 
A-1 style, royalty basis, if accepted. Copy 
MUST be forwarded COMPLETE to war- 
rant examination. RoxBurcH PuBLisHina 
Co., Inc., 61 Court Street, Roston, Mass. 
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A Quarterly Dividend of 2% ($1.00 per share) on 
the PREFERRED STOCK of this 

paid October 15, 1925. aw - 
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MON STOCK of ths Company for the Quarter end- 
eo 30, 1925, be paid October 31, 1925. 

oth Dividends are payable to Stockholders of 
record as of September 30, 1925. 


H. F. BAETZ, Treasurer. 
New York, September 19, 1925. 








